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NOTE   BY   THE  EDITOR. 

The  title  of  the  work  printed  in  the  following  pages  may  be  ren- 
dered as  follows : 

The  PROS  AND  CONS,  or  advice  for  those  who  intend  to  go  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  Followed  by  a  description  of 
Kentucky  and  Genesee,  two  of  the  most  important  new  settle- 
ments of  this  part  of  the  new  world.  With  a  typometric  map. 
By  Louis  Bridel,  pastor  of  the  French  Church  at  Basle. 
[Motto:]  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  and  consider  her  zvork. 
Paris:  Levrault,  Schoell  &  Co.,  Quay  Malaquay.  Printed  at 
Basle  by  William  Haas,  Year  XH  [calendar  of  the  Revolution], 
1803. 

The  map,  here  reproduced  in  slightly  reduced  facsimile,  is  a 
great  curiosity,  especially  to  printers.  It  was  not  engraved,  but  "set" 
or  composed  with  movable  type,  printer's  rule  and  furniture.  It 
is  a  close  copy  of  the  original  Holland  Land  Co.'s  map  of  1800.  This 
very  rare  book  is  of  decided  interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  early 
operations  of  the  Holland  Land  Company.  The  only  copy  seen  by 
the  present  editor  is  owned  by  Mr.  H.  F.  DePuy  of  New  York  City, 
who  with  great  kindness  not  only  placed  it  at  the  service  of  the 
Buflfalo  Historical  Society,  but  wrote  out  the  translation. 

The  map  is  here  given  after  the  narrative.  The  title-page  in  fac- 
simile follows. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  copy  from  which  this  translation  was  made  was  purchased  in 

1913  from  one  of  the  Amsterdam  dealers  in  rare  books.    The  title  is 

given  in  Sabin's  "Dictionary  of  Books  relating  to  America,"  but  he 

does  not  state  the  location  of  any  copy.  The  only  copy  of  which  I  can 

find  any  sale-record  is  in  the  catalogue  of  S.  L.  M.  Barlow.  That  was 

sold  in  1889  for  $4.50.    The  location  is  not  now  known.     The  New 

NtV."^  L.  I  ^"^^k  Historical  Society  has  a  copy.     There  is  no  copy  in  the  New 

v\J».^^  JUeut  I  York  Public  Library,  nor  did  the  New  York  State  Library  possess  a 

^-  ty<»-j»«A .  copy  before  the  fire. 

^  ^  I  have  not  attempted  to  trace  the  source  of  the  author's  informa- 

A  il/Xv  V-w^  tion.    If  he  had  ever  been  in  America  he  would  most  probably  have 

i-  •  C-  •  said  so  somewhere  in  the  book.    The  book  shows  that  he  has  studied 

the  subject  with  some  care  and  that  he  had  correspondents  in  Amer- 
,  ,  ^      .,.,.■  '^^  ^"  whom  he  placed  confidence.     The  map  is  a  curiosity  as  it  is 

J^.J:^:U»\'.   i'  "°^  engraved  but  "composed"  with  movable  type. 

In  the  few  places  where  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  add  ex- 
planatory notes  they  have  been  included  in  brackets. 

H.  F.  DePUY. 
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PREFACE. 


After  twenty  years  of  travel  I  have  returned  to  my  native  land. 
My  broken  health  requires  rest.  I  have  found  it  in  Lausanne.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  agrees  with  one  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the 
study  of  men  of  books  and  of  nature  to  pass  his  time  in  total  idle- 
ness. I  have  therefore  sought  some  subject  that  would  interest  my 
countrymen  and  I  believe  I  have  found  it.  Many  families  have  gone 
to  America,  and  others  propose  to  follow ;  all  lack  definite  directions. 
I  come  today  to  their  assistance;  with  this  idea  I  have  gathered  all 
the  information  that  I  was  able  to  find  on  this  subject.  I  have  formu- 
lated it  in  this  brochure.  May  my  countrymen  receive  it  with  the 
same  good  will  that  I  have  in  addressing  them. 

The  United  States  of  America  are  not  yet  entirely  cultivated. 
Centuries  will  probably  roll  away  before  they  will  be.  The  greater 
part,  and  perhaps  the  most  fertile  part  of  their  immense  territory  is 
yet  waste,  or  covered  with  forest.  There  are  no  large  towns  in  the 
interior.  They  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  bays  or  mouths  of  the 
rivers.  Such  a  location  makes  themi  the  natural  entrepot  of  the 
products  of  the  country.  Commerce  and  manufactures  have  brought 
them  quickly  to  a  state  of  opulence  equalled  only  by  the  most  flour- 
ishing cities  of  Europe. 

The  territory  of  the  five  principal  states  that  compose  the  federa- 
tion, viz.,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
can  be  divided  into  two  regions.  The  first,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  nearest  to  the  cities  and  the  coast,  is  the  best  cultivated.  The 
farms  there  are  so  close  together  that  it  seems  like  a  continuous  vil- 
lage. The  land  there  produces  everything  necessary  for  man.  1 
except  only  wine  of  which  the  culture  is  only  just  begun.  It  is 
abundantly  replaced  by  cider,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors.  They 
are  to  be  had  at  so  moderate  a  price  as  to  be  in  reach  of  all.  The 
roads,  fairly  maintained,  facilitate  intercourse.  The  rivers  are 
everywhere  navigable,  and  travellers  agree  in  comparing  this  country 
with  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  the  old  world. 

The  next  region  as  one  goes  to  the  interior  is  less  cultivated.  The 
forests  are  cut  only  at  intervals  and  still  cover  a  large  extent.  The 
villages  are  small  and  far  apart.  Each  place  that  contains  a  few 
houses,  a  saw  mill  and  a  flour  mill,  is  considered  important.  The 
farms  are  large,  but  so  separated  that  the  farmer  often  finds  himself 
two  or  three  leagues  from  his  nearest  neighbor.  The  highways  are 
badly  kept  up  and  the  cross  roads  are  almost  impassable  during  the 
winter.  And  even  the  rivers  that  may  be  large  enough  to  afford  navi- 
gation have  their  channels  obstructed  by  brushwood  and  trunks  of 
trees. 

As  each  year  passes  one  sees  the  forests  cleared,  the  population 
enlarged  and  the  farms  nearer  together.  Before  a  century  rolls 
away  these  infant  colonies  will  find  themselves  in  a  flourishing  state. 
At  the  same  time  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  purity  of  the  water,  the 
abundance  of  game  and  fish,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  small 
amount  of  labor  required,  may  procure  settlers,  who  will  find  the 
life  more  agreeable  than  one  would  expect  at  first  glance. 
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And  now  begins  a  third  region — one  that  affords  only  wild  nature 
and  is  uncultivated.  Here  are  immense  forests,  as  old  as  the  world 
and  in  the  solitude  of  which  the  axe  of  the  woodchopper  has  not 
been  heard.  The  trees  there  spring  up  and  grow  old  until  the  scythe 
of  time  becomes  the  reaper  and  covers  with  their  debris  the  earth 
from  which  they  sprung.  Formerly  they  were  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
savage  hunters.  Gradually  they  have  departed  and  have  removed 
their  habitations  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  immense  river  of  Mississ- 
ippi. The  deserted  forests  have  become  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts 
and  the  asylum  of  a  multitude  of  birds.  The  rivers  are  filled  with 
fish. 

The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  is  the  most  certain  indication 
that  the  land  is  fertile  and  fit  for  agriculture.  In  this  whole  region 
the  trees  are  of  an  astonishing  size.  And  why  should  they  not  be  so? 
They  grow  upon  a  virgin  soil,  untouched  from  the  beginning  of 
time.  The  spade  has  never  entered  it  and  the  plow  has  never  turned 
a  furrow.  Man  had  not  yet  claimed  the  tribute  of  harvest.  This 
soil  is  usually  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  and  even  where  it  is  less,  as 
upon  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  the  hillsides,  it  is  even  there  two 
or  three  feet  deep.  Nevertheless  there  is  much  thin  stony  soil  and 
some  even  sterile  in  America,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

We  have  stated  that  this  country  was  once  occupied  by  savages. 
As  they  lived  by  the  chase  and  knew  nothing  of  agriculture  their 
weak  tribes  were  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  territory.  The 
Europeans  arrived  and  took  possession  of  the  lands  near  the  coast. 
Soon  they  advanced  into  the  interior  and  pushing  their  settlements 
from  place  to  place,  they  forced  the  natives  still  farther  back.  Then 
the  natives  attempted  to  hold  by  force  of  arms  the  lands  that  had 
been  given  them  by  nature.  They  were  beaten  and  they  no  longer 
had  any  rights  under  a  title  that  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  Besides  the  game  on  which  they  depended  was  driven  from 
the  cultivated  lands  and  it  was  necessary  to  follow  it  and  plunge  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest.  For  this  reason  we  find  an  abandoned  coun- 
try between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  new  settlements. 

Then  at  the  close  of  the  war  that  assured  the  Independence  of 
America  the  boundaries  of  each  State  were  settled  and  the  lands  were 
surveyed  into  lots.  Some  were  sold  and  others  are  still  for  sale.  As 
an  indication  of  the  increase  of  population  one  can  see  a  whole  dis- 
trict covered  with  farms  and  villages. 

The  remainder  of  these  uncultivated  lands  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  was  placed  by  the  states  at  the  disposal  of  Congress  and  especi- 
ally dedicated  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  contracted  by  the  general 
federation  during  the  war  for  Independence. 

Beyond  this  some  private  individuals  have  bought  from  various 
tribes  of  Indians,  and  for  a  moderate  price,  large  tracts  that  they  have 
abandoned  to  go  farther  into  the  country.  In  this  way  John  Living- 
ston^  has  acquired  from  the  Six  Nations  for  a  term  of  99Q  years  and 
under  an  annual  rental  of  2,000  piastres  [Spanish  dollars]  the  rights 
to  a  very  large  tract  that  lies  at  the  back  of  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  same  individual  bought  in  January  of  the 
year  following  a  large  part  of  the  Oneida  country,  so  called  from  the 


I.  Probably  an  error,  Robert  Livingston  being  intended. 
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name  of  the  tribe  that  occupied  it  and  which  ceded  it  to  him  also  for 
999  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  about  1,500  piastres.  It  is  true  that 
the  Senate  did  not  wish  to  recognize  these  contracts,  which  had  been 
made  without  its  authority  and  which  appeared  to  waive  its  right  of 
territorial  sovereignty.  It  resulted  in  a  suit  which  lasted  a  long  time 
and  was  finally  settled  by  arbitration.  We  shall  have  occasion  again 
to  mention  similar  contracts. 

Following  the  calculations  of  Thomas  Hutchins,  geographer  of 
Congress,  the  actual  territory  of  the  United  States  contains  a  million 
square  miles,  viz : 

Total 640  million  acres. ^ 

In  water 51  million  miles. 

Leaving 589  million  acres  of  arable  land. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  land  that  Congress  has  sold  at  various 
times,  some  to  individuals,  some  to  companies.  These  parties  have 
resold  in  smaller  plots,  sometimes  at  home  and  more  often  in  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Germany.  These  lands  continue  to  be  an  object 
of  trade,  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  It  results  that  not  only  in 
America,  but  also  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  there  is  an  active 
stock- jobbing  known  as  "speculations  sur  les  acres."  Those  who  live 
by  this  sort  of  speculation  are  called  in  English  "Land-Jobbers." 

This  speculation  has  become  a  great  evil,  partly  because  it  has 
demoralized  many  Americans  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  it, 
and  partly  in  that  it  has  hindered  the  progress  of  population  and 
agriculture.  In  reality  the  large  proprietors  or  original  purchasers 
do  not  attempt  to  bring  colonists  to  their  lands  or  to  exploit  them, 
but  quickly  resell  at  more  or  less  profit.  This  was  one  of  the  old- 
time  complaints  against  Sir  William  Johnson  and  other  big  "Land- 
Jobbers"  of  that  time.  An  hundred  thousand  acres  has  often  passed 
through  the  hands  of  twenty  different  persons  without  one  of  them 
ever  having  seen  it,  or  having  a  correct  notion  of  its  size  and  loca- 
tion. Today  as  the  lands  have  gradually  increased  in  value  the  high- 
est that  can  be  obtained  for  wild  land  in  a  country  where  it  is  so 
extensive  and  separated  from  Europe  by  a  great  ocean  is  no  longer 
the  same.  It  is  now  like  a  staple  article  on  which  one  puts  a  price 
or  which  he  keeps  as  an  anchor  to  windward  which  he  may  eventually 
use  himself. 

This  trade  in  American  land  has  brought  about  two  opinions 
diametrically  opposite  and  equally  false.  In  Europe  one  class,  blinded 
by  these  distant  speculations,  think  they  see  the  chance  of  a  sudden 
fortune ;  the  other  class  ridicule  the  whole  proposition  and  regard  it 
as  a  sort  of  trickery  and  those  who  propose  it  as  rogues.  Our  design 
is  to  dispute  both  opinions.  In  giving  the  facts  we  shall  open  the 
eyes  of  our  readers  and  give  them  a  chance  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
for  themselves. 


I.  Note  in  original:  The  acre  is  43,560  English  feef,  equal  to  1,135  toises, 
French  measure.  There  are  three  miles  to  one  league.  Of  this  quantity 
220,000,000  acres  of  wild  lands  are  at  the  disposal  of  Congress.  If  one  observes 
that  England  has  only  39  millions  of  acres  he  can  form  some  idea  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  untilled  land  there  is  in  the  United  States. 
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That  some  unknown  persons  have  gone  from  country  to  country 
with  an  atlas  or  big  portfolio  having  land  to  sell  that  they  did  not 
own  or  had  already  sold  and  the  location  of  which  was  vague  may 
possibly  have  happened;  but  such  cases  are  rare.  And  in  this  there  is 
nothing  surprising.  Is  this  the  only  kind  of  speculation  in  which 
rogues  have  fleeced  the  unwary?  People  should  never  buy  without 
knowing  what  they  buy  nor  without  being  assured  of  the  standing  of 
the  seller.  The  abuses  that  have  taken  place  may  be  very  great  but 
they  cannot  destroy  the  truth  of  the  following  statements  : 

1°.  Congress  has  sold  land  that  it  legally  possessed  and  had  the 
right  to  sell. 

2°.  These  lands,  so  different  in  location,  aspect,  and  nature  of 
soil,  were  generally  good  and  fit  for  agriculture. 

3°.  They  have  been  surveyed  with  care,  the  maps  are  in  existence, 
and  the  boundaries  of  each  plot  sold  are  clearly  and  positively  stated. 

4°.  The  original  purchasers  guarantee  to  those  with  whom  they 
deal  the  actual  and  legal  right  to  these  lands,  so  that  their  possessions 
are  founded  on  a  title  as  incontrovertible  as  that  of  any  land  they 
could  buy  in  Europe. 

5°.  Several  who  hold  at  second  or  third  hand  have  had  them  sur- 
veyed anew  and  in  more  detail.  They  have  made  individual  maps. 
They  have  divided  them  into  lots  of  200  or  300  acres,  they  have  laid 
out  roads,  opened  communications,  commenced  clearings,  established 
saw-mills,  grist-mills,  and  other  f  ictories,  preparing  thus  before  hand 
for  the  future  settlers. 

Finally  several  companies  have  brought  colonists  whom  they  have 
established  there,  after  reserving  for  themselves  a  legitimate  profit, 
and  they  have  in  a  few  years  acquired  as  much  comfort  as  any  indus- 
trious and  economical  farmer  can  aspire  to. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  trade  in  land  is  as  substantial  as 
any  line  that  one  could  follow  in  Europe,  and  what  is  wrong  is  in 
reasoning  from  the  particular  to  the  general;  that  is  the  only  mistake. 

As  to  those  who  have  bought  land  with  the  idea  of  making  a 
quick  fortune  and  who  complain  daily  of  being  deceived  in  their 
expectations,  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  them  that  happens  all 
the  while  to  those  who  from  a  vivid  imagination  or  a  miscalculated 
zeal  think  they  see  in  things  something  which  really  has  no  exist- 
ence. In  order  to  make  a  quick  fortune  in  speculations  of  this  sort 
it  is  essential  that  the  price  of  land  should  increase  rapidly,  that  there 
should  be  a  ready  market  and  that  the  security  of  the  capital  should 
be  assured,  three  conditions  that  never  did  exist,  but  even  should  they 
exist  in  certain  localities  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  speculator  to 
be  on  the  spot  in  order  to  profit  by  them. 

One  ought  then  in  buying  unimproved  American  land  for  the 
modest  price  of  one  or  two  piastres  per  acre  to  consider  it  as  a  re- 
mote speculation  and  as  resources  put  aside  for  posterity.  It  is  dead 
capital  that  will  bear  no  interest  but  will  gradually  increase  year  by 
year  and  that  will  some  day  return  not  only  the  principal  but  a  usuri- 
ous interest.  For  as  the  population  increases  the  cleared  lands  will 
be  more  sought  for  and  their  price  will  increase.  Such  is  the  single 
speculator,  but  he  is  a  means  to  an  end,  for  it  is  he  who  exploits  land 
on  a  large  scale  by  bringing  out  colonies  that  gradually  clear  it  up, 
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or  also  on  a  small  scale ;  and  this  latter  method,  which  has  been  used 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  is  very  peculiar. 

One  often  sees  families  of  poor  farmers  leaving  the  first  region  of 
which  we  have  spoken  and  crossing  the  second  to  plunge  into  the 
wilds  of  the  third  to  form  there  their  settlements.  These  new  col- 
onists from  their  resources,  their  tastes,  their  habits,  and  their  char- 
acter form!  three  very  distinct  kinds  of  settlers.  It  is  only  in  passing 
successively  through  their  hands  that  wild  lands  become  productive 
farms.  We  will  give  a  sketch  of  each  of  these  three  kinds  of  planters. 
It  is  largely  drawn  from  a  brochure  written  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country  and  called  "Letter  to  My  Friends  in  England. "^ 


The  planter  of  the  first  class  is  usually  a  poor  man  without  credit 
and  burdened  by  a  large  family.  Some  come  from  Europe  and  some 
from  Canada  and  the  northern  states.  If  he  is  able  to  procure  •! 
wagon  to  carry  his  miserable  baggage,  a  pair  of  oxen  or  horses  to 
draw  it  and  a  little  provision  for  his  sustenance,  he  sets  out.  He 
usually  prefers  the  month  of  April  for  a  start.  When  he  arrives  at 
his  destination  he  chooses  a  farm.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  river  and  a  southern  exposure  are  the  principal  things 
that  determine  his  choice.  But  this  land  is  not  his  as  one  might  sup- 
pose by  priority  of  occupancy.  Nothing  of  that  kind  exists  in  the 
United  States.  He  ought  to  buy  it  or  take  a  lease.  A  lease  gives  a 
right  for  seven  or  nine  years  on  condition  of  clearing  each  year  a 
certain  quantity  of  land,  building  a  cabin  and  planting  an  orchard. 
But  whatever  his  requirements  may  be  he  obtains  them  so  easily 
that  he  has  little  need  of  money. 

His  first  care  is  to  build  a  cabin  of  the  branches  of  trees  and 
leaves.  The  bare  ground  serves  for  a  floor,  and  a  hole  in  the  roof 
allows  for  the  passage  of  smoke  and  for  ventilation ;  light  is  admitted 
through  a  half-opened  door;  sometimes  he  may  make  a  small  win- 
dow in  which  the  glass  is  replaced  with  white  paper.  Trunks  of 
trees  are  his  first  chairs,  and  dry  leaves  form  his  bed.  The  whole 
family  sleep  under  the  simple  covering  that  has  been  brought  with 
them.  To  this  cabin  he  joins  a  rudely  built  shed  for  housing  his 
animals. 

These  preliminaries  finished  he  begins  to  make  a  clearing  about 
his  cabin.  To  accomplish  this  he  does  not  dig  up  the  trees  by  the 
roots,  as  that  would  take  too  long;  he  cuts  the  trunks  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  ground  and  having  dug  up  the  spaces  between  the 
stumps  he  plants  some  maize ;  which  is  of  the  kind  called  by  us 
Indian  or  Turkish  corn. 

This  maize  is  indigenous  to  America,  from  which  it  has  been  taken 
to  all  parts  of  the  old  world.  It  is  produced  readily  in  the  climates 
that  are  not  beyond  45°  of  latitude  and  grows  best  between  30°  and 
40°.  It  is  found  in  America  with  400  or  500  kernels  on  each  ear.  ar- 
ranged in  eight  or  ten  and  sometimes  twelve  compact  rows.  The 
kernels  are  of  various  colors,  white,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  purple. 
This  plant  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  new  ground  and  it  is  even  best 


1.  This  brochure  has  not  been  identified.- — Ed. 
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to  precede  its  culture  with  wheat.  It  will  not  ear  out  but  will  all 
run  to  stalk  if  planted  in  too  rich  soil.  Maize  is  planted  from 
March  to  June,  but  the  best  results  are  from  that  planted  in  the 
middle  of  April. 

During  the  summer  the  new  settler  provides  for  his  family  with 
flour  he  has  brought  with  him.  The  chase  furnishes  him  game  and 
the  rivers  all  kinds  of  fish.  The  forests  produce  naturally  quantities 
of  berries  and  edible  fruits ;  his  animals  wandering  at  random  find 
in  the  grass  of  the  woods,  which  is  very  thick,  and  in  the  buds  ot 
certain  shrubs  sufficient  food.  In  a  word  the  little  colony  finds  in 
the  wealth  of  nature  sufficient  for  its  first  needs. 

About  the  month  of  September  they  begin  to  pick  the  green  corn 
and  to  eat  it  as  green  peas  or  roasted  over  hot  coals.  They  can  also 
find  green  grapes,  which  they  cook  like  artichokes.  This  is  customary 
in  Piedmont  and  part  of  Lombardy. 

The  harvest  of  maize  is  uncertain  because  of  the  abundant  rain 
in  the  month  of  September  which  rots  a  part  of  it,  whilst  another 
part  is  devoured  by  the  legion  of  wild  birds  that  cover  the  fields 
where  it  is  planted.  What  remains  is  harvested  about  the  first  of 
October.  In  spite  of  the  disadvantages  that  I  have  mentioned,  if 
tolerably  cultivated  an  acre  will  produce  50  to  60  bushels,  and  often 
more.  They  plant  also  in  the  new  settlements  many  potatoes.^ 
Everyone  knows  that  this  valuable  plant  that  perhaps  saved  us  from 
the  horrors  of  famine  during  the  Revolution  is  indigenous  to  America 
from  whence  it  has  been  taken  to  Europe.  Virginia  grows  a  peculiar 
species,  sweeter  and  more  delicate  than  the  common  variety.  But  it 
is  not  found  in  the  northern  states  nor  the  northern  species  in 
Virginia. 

Thus  the  potatoes,  maize  and  game  form  the  principal  and  almost 
the  only  food  of  the  settler.  If  he  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  mill 
he  has  his  maize  ground  in  order  to  make  flour  for  bread.  If  the 
mill  is  too  far  away  he  has  recourse  to  the  method  of  the  Indians, 
which  consists  in  slightlv  parching  the  corn,  then  pounding  it  in  a 
mortar  and  sifting  it.  The  flour  so  produced  is  coarser  but  it  is 
nevertheless  very  good  to  eat.  Beside  this  it  is  used  as  food  for 
his  cattle  and  to  fatten  his  poultry.  They  make  from  it  a  spirituous 
liquor  as  good  as  brandy.  The  pith  of  the  stalks  whilst  green  fur- 
nishes a  syrup  which  takes  the  place  of  sugar  for  some  purposes.  He 
does  not  even  lose  the  dried  stalks,  but  strips  them  into  fibres  of 
which  he  makes  baskets. 

There  is  one  other  plant  that  grows  wild  in  Canada  and  the  neigh- 
boring states.  It  is  a  species  of  oats  known  in  the  country  as  vnld 
rice;  it  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  in  the  marshes  that 
have  a  muddy  bottom  covered  with  two  feet  of  water.  It  is  the  one 
resource  of  the  Indians  during  the  winter  and  to  the  new  settler  a 
food  that  enables  him  to  await  the  harvest  when  his  supply  of  wheat 
has  failed.  The  Indians  gather  it  in  the  following  manner.  Some 
time  before  it  ripens  they  go  with  their  canoes  into  the  marshes 
where  it  grows.     They  tie  the  stalks  in  sheaves  below  the  ear  and 


I.  Literally,  "patates  ou  pommes  de  terre."  The  Canadian  French  people 
are  often  laughed  at  now-a-days  for  calling  potatoes  "patates,"  yet  here  is  the 
word  given  the  preference  by  an  educated  gentleman.  It  seems  to  confirm 
the   statement  that  good   Canadian   French   is  good   old   French. — Tr. 
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leave  it  in  that  state  three  or  four  weeks  until  it  is  perfectly  matured. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  which  is  ordmanly  the  end  of  bep- 
lember  they  return  with  their  canoes  and  passmg  the  sheaves  beat 
them  as  we  would  in  gathering  nuts.  They  collect  the  gram  in 
baskets  after  which  it  is  dried  with  smoke;  after  that  it  is  husked 
to  use  for  gruel  or  bread.  The  extract  from  it  also  furnishes  a  very 
good  brandy.  .      .  ... 

This  grain  is  improperly  called  wild  rice.  Rice  is  not  indigenous 
to  North  America.  It  was  first  brought  from  Madagascar  in  1688 
by  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  and  in  the  year  1696  was  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  forms  today  the  principal  rev- 
enue of  those  two  states.  It  has  been  attempted  to  cultivate  it  m 
the  north  without  success.  It  does  not  even  grow  as  far  north  as 
Virginia.  .  ^    .  ^      u- 

With  that  the  farmer  lacks  many  things.  It  is  necessary  for  hnn 
to  have  tools,  powder  and  lead,  salt,  linen,  clothing,  tobacco,  etc  He 
can  easily  procure  these  things  in  exchange  for  the  furs  of  the 
animals  he  has  killed  in  hunting.  They  are  easily  sold  and  are  ac- 
tively traded  in,  in  all  the  settlements  in  America.  He  also  makes 
exchanges  with  the  Indians  and  neighboring  farmers.  The  amount 
of  money  that  is  seen  among  the  people  there  is  very  small. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  physical  condition  of  a  planter  of  the 
fir'^t  class  and  the  general  notion  of  his  situation.  We  will  pass  now 
to  his  moral  character.  The  second  picture  will  show  more  unfavor- 
able traits.  I  have  observed  that  in  leaving  the  surroundings  of  civ- 
ilization to  enter  a  state  of  nature  he  has  acquired  all  the  vices  of  the 
latter  and  in  no  way  shows  himself  superior  to  the  savages.  He  is, 
like  them,  without  ambition  and  without  any  moral  sensibility.  Like 
them,  he  lives  in  the  most  complete  idleness.  He  procures  only  what 
is  necessary,  and  he  cares  for  nothing  else.  He  eats,  smokes,  gets 
drunk  and  sleeps.  He  passes  whole  weeks  in  that  morbid  state.  Only 
the  lack  of  provisions  is  able  to  rouse  him  from  his  sloth.  He  loves 
the  wandering  life  and  prefers  to  hunt  and  fish  rather  than  to  culti- 
vate his  fields.  His  children  are  reared  haphazard  and  without  any 
religious  training.  Plants  abandoned  in  the  forest,  sterile  flowers 
of  the  desert,  the  sweet  rose  of  the  Gospel  will  not  fall  on  you !  You 
will  have  no  moral  feeling  for  your  conduct  in  life.  With  the  exani- 
ple  of  your  fathers  you  have  become  a  sluggard,  a  knave,  a  drunkard, 
and  without  regard  for  the  truth  when  you  find  it  to  your  advantage 
or  can  lie  with  impunity. 

Only  when  his  cabin  becomes  dilapidated  will  he  take  the  trouble 
to  repair  it.  Its  interior  is  untidy  to  the  point  of  disgust.  It  breeds 
vermin  and  the  filthy  fevers  to  which  he  is  exposed.  His  cattle  suffer 
and  often  die  in  the  winter  from  the  lack  of  fodder.  Given  only  to 
raising  corn  because  that  is  easy,  he  neglects  wheat,  hemp,  flax  and 
other  products  of  which  the  land  is  capable.  But  such  are  the 
charms  of  independence  that  it  is  his  only  reward  and  renders  him 
content  with  a  life  that  will  appear  to  many  of  my  readers  less  an 
existence  than  a  long  punishment.  .    . 

However  animal-like  such  a  life  may  be,  I  ought  to  say  that  it  is 
more  tolerable  than  that  of  many  individuals  in  Europe.  In  the 
course  of  my  long  travels  I  have  more  often  been  in  the  cottages  of 
the  poor  than  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  because  there  I  could  get  a 
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belter  view  of  human  nature  than  I  could  find  elsewhere.  Now  with- 
out mentioning  Norway  or  Lapland,  I  have  found  that  many  of  the 
peasants  of  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Jutland  had  a  life 
more  unhappy  than  these  planters.  Their  miserable  habitations 
would  be  damp  and  unsuitable,  their  clothing  a  mass  of  rags,  their 
food  coarse  and  indigestible.  The  most  arduous  labor  scarcely  pro- 
duced their  subsistence,  the  heat  consumed  them  in  summer  and  the 
cold  and  ice  in  winter,  and  with  all  they  had  the  coi'vees'^  to  perform 
and  taxes  to  pay.  How  many  times  have  I  not  seen  in  Westphalia 
living  in  a  mud  hut  in  clouds  of  smoke,  a  man,  a  woman,  seven  or 
eight  children,  a  cow,  a  pig  and  some  chickens ;  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Apennines,  the  mountains  of  Sicily  are  full  of  similar  unfortunates. 
And  without  going  so  far,  what  a  pitiful  spectacle  is  offered  by  the 
interior  of  the  cottages  of  Valais.  In  our  Jura,  even  at  the  gates  of 
our  city,  some  are  exiled  by  extreme  poverty ;  but  nothing  is  more 
true  than  the  proverb :  "One  half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives." 

All  these  people  would  be  less  miserable  in  America,  especially  if 
they  would  take  with  them  some  virtue  and  the  consolations  of 
Christianity.  For  if  the  settler  of  the  first  class  is  not  very  agree- 
able it  is  his  own  fault.  He  can  blame  neither  men  nor  nature.  It 
is  his  idleness  and  drunkenness  that  prevent  his  prosperity.  That 
cannot  be  said  of  the  unfortunates  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 

What  happens  when  other  people  settle  in  the  neighborhood  of 
our  colonist?  It  would  seem  that  he  should  be  benefited  by  their 
arrival  and  glad  to  have  some  society  of  his  kind,  that  would  afford 
some  change  from  the  monotony  of  his  lonely  life.  Not  at  all.  As 
soon  as  the  population  begins  to  increase  about  him  he  becomes  rest- 
less and  discontented.  It  is  because  a  return  to  the  social  state  means 
less  independence  and  more  work.  His  cattle  can  no  longer  run  at 
large  to  find  sustenance  without  being  cared  for.  He  will  have  to 
fence  his  farm  to  prevent  them  from  running  over  his  neighbor's 
land.  The  game  and  fish  will  be  less  abundant  because  the  rivers 
will  be  fished  out  and  the  animals  will  leave  the  cultivated  country. 
In  order  to  supply  this  lack  of  game  he  will  be  obliged  to  raise  more 
domestic  animals  and  provide  food  for  them.  All  this  is  contrary 
to  his  nature  and  his  idea  of  what  constitutes  happiness.  But  what 
he  objects  to  most  of  all  is  to  readjust  himself  to  the  requirements 
of  society.  Sooner  than  do  that  he  abandons  his  clearing — usually 
the  third  year — and  goes  further  on  to  make  a  new  one.  There  he 
undergoes  anew  the  large  circle  of  hardships  and  privations  that 
accompanied  his  first  emigration.  You  can  find  settlers  that  have  in 
that  way  made  four  or  five  different  removals  and  an  equal  number 
of  clearings.  It  has  been  observed,  too,  that  nothing  acts  on  them 
more  quickly  than  the  starting  of  a  church  or  a  school  in  their 
neighborhood.  The  thing  appears  astonishing  but  the  surprise  is 
lessened  when  one  considers  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  op- 
posed to  the  selfish  and  licentious  life  of  such  people. 

Besides,  the  principal  incentive  whicl:  in  the  early  times  impelled 
people  to  leave  a  life  of  nature  and   form  themselves  into  society 


I.   Under   the   feudal    system    corvee  was   a  sort   of   statute    labor   or   public 
work  that  peasants  were  required  to  perform. — Tr. 
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does  not  exist  in  this  case.  I  mean  the  desire  to  defend  Hfe  and  prop- 
erty against  beasts  of  prey  and  the  attack  of  their  own  kind.    For 

1°.  The  beasts  of  prey  properly  so  called  are  in  this  country  few 
and  not  very  dangerous.  They  are  to  the  settler  less  an  object  of 
fear  than  a  prize  easily  attacked  and  overcome. 

2°.  His  poverty  preserves  him  from  attack  by  men  of  his  own 
race.  As  to  the  savages  they  are  too  far  away,  too  weak,  and  above 
all,  too  thoroughly  restrained  by  the  vigorous  government  of  the 
United  States  to  make  war  against  the  settlers.  Happily  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  to  establish  between  the  Indians  and  them 
good  commercial  relations  and  good  fellowship. 

Here  let  me  quote  from  one  of  my  letters  from  America : 

"OswAiGA  Creek/  27th  September,  1798. 

"I  told  you  some  years  ago  about  John,  the  Canadian, 

and  his  pretty  wife,  Fannie.  I  allowed  them  to  occupy  and  clear  some 
land  on  the  Tonawanda  river.  When  I  went  there  I  found  them 
fifty  miles  farther  on,  beginning  a  new  settlement.  The  new  settlers 
who  had  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  John  had  disgusted  him 
with  his  property.  Fanny  is  still  pretty  though  a  little  browned  by 
work  in  the  fields.  His  children  are  very  good  and  trying  to  assist 
their  father  with  his  work.  Yet  such  is  his  fickleness  and  his  love 
for  absolute  independence  that  I  expect  to  find  him  in  a  few  years 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  further  in  the  interior." 

If  the  settler  possesses  land  that  he  has  cleared  he  resells  it  at  a 
profit  before  leaving  it.  It  cost  him  two  ecus  [equal  to  about  one 
dollar]  per  acre,  but  when  the  trees  have  been  cut  and  the  land 
broken  up  each  acre  is  worth  at  least  five  dollars.  If  on  the  contrary 
he  held  it  on  a  lease,  the  proprietor  allows  him  to  leave,  often  with- 
out asking  any  return  of  the  money  he  has  advanced;  because  the 
simple  clearing  of  a  part  of  the  farm  gives  to  the  remainder  an 
added  value,  and  he  can  find  new  settlers  to  whom  he  can  resell  it. 

These  form  the  second  class  of  planters : 

II. 

A  planter  of  the  second  class  is  generally  a  man  that  has  some 
property.  It  may  be  that  he  has  just  arrived  from  Europe  or  that 
he  was  originally  from  one  of  the  United  States.  He  takes  with  him 
some  money;  the  amount  is  more  or  less  according  to  his  circum- 


I.  There  is  a  creek  of  which  the  modern  name  is  Oswayo  which  flows  into 
the  Allegheny  river  near  the  New  York-Pennsylvania  boundary  above  Olean. 
This  may  be  the  stream  called  Oswaiga.  On  a  map  in  the  pamphlet,  "Observa- 
tions on  the  proposed  State  Road,"  New  York,  1800,  there  is  a  town  called 
Keatings.  It  is  at  the  iunction  of  a  small  creek  (not  named)  with  the  Alle- 
gheny river.  There  is  also  on  this  map  the  note:  "Good  navigation  from  Keat- 
ings to  Pittsburg."  This  is  the  only  settlement  along  the  Allegheny  river 
found  on  maps  of  that  date  that  seems  likely  to  be  the  settlement  referred  to. 
John  Keating  of  Philadelphia  was  a  large  land  owner  in  McKean  and  Potter 
counties. — Tr. 
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stances.  But  for  success  in  the  new  life  he  had  adopted  it  will 
seldom  be  less  than  one  hundred  louis  [equal  to  about  400  dollars]. 

The  amount  of  land  that  he  buys  for  his  farm  is  200  or  300  acres. 
He  pays  on  account  one-third  or  one-fourth  and  gives  to  the  propri- 
etor a  sort  of  acte  de  reverse,  in  the  language  of  the  country  he  pays 
by  instalments.  This  acte  stipulates  an  annual  interest  of  six  or 
seven  per  cent.,  and  besides  requires  him  to  pay  each  year  one-tenth 
of  the  principal.  If  he  pays  fully  in  advance  he  receives  at  once  a 
deed  in  full.  In  this  way  by  labor  and  economy  he  finds  himself  in  a 
short  time  the  owner  of  an  estate  worth  about  10,000  piastres  [equal 
to  about  $10,000]. 

His  first  need  on  arrival  is  to  add  a  house  to  the  cabin  his  prede- 
cessor left.  For  this  he  builds  a  foundation  of  thick  stone  raised  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  this  forms  a  cellar  and  store-room,  two 
things  which  he  needs  to  preserve  his  provisions  in  a  country  where 
the  winters  are  as  severe  as  with  us.  Upon  the  wall  he  builds  a  house 
of  wood;  its  construction  both  inside  and  out  resembles  that  of  our 
mountaineers.  It  is  two  stories  and  each  floor  has  at  least  two 
rooms  properly  ceiled.  The  boards  of  the  first  floor  are  of  thick 
timber  to  insure  warmth.  The  windows  are  small  but  arranged 
symmetrically  and  glazed.  The  roof  is  covered  with  shingles  or 
boards,  as  with  us  but  with  this  difference,  we  use  shingles  of  fir 
and  in  America,  where  this  wood  is  scarce,  they  use  oak.  '1  hey  are 
not  so  easily  made  but  they  last  longer. 

Such  a  house  is  built  in  a  few  days ;  for  one  of  the  first  establish- 
ments of  a  new  settlement  is  a  saw-mill,  which  works  day  and  night, 
furnishing  a  great  quantity  of  boards.  Besides  these  planters  all 
know  how  to  use  an  axe,  and  they  make  it  their  duty  to  assist  each 
other.  They  ask  only  reciprocity  for  their  day's  work,  and  are  con- 
tent with  being  fed  or  treated  to  a  few  glasses  of  brandy.  The  con- 
struction of  a  new  house  is  always  finished  as  with  us  by  a  feast. 
The  sum  necessary  for  this  convenient  lodge  is  only  about  five 
guineas  [equal  to  about  $25.00].  A  connection  is  made  with  the  old 
cabin,  which  is  used  as  a  kitchen.  As  for  cattle,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, seeds,  furniture,  and  other  necessaries  they  can  be  bought  m 
the  neighborhood. 

Once  the  new  settler  has  housed  his  family  he  converts  the  clear- 
ing of  his  predecessor  into  a  meadow.  The  grass  grows  so  rapidly  in 
this  country  that  he  can  mow  it  the  first  year.  Besides  he  plants  200 
or  300  fruit-trees,  mostly  apples,  for  making  cider  which,  with 
whiskey  [Lit.,  eau-de-vie  de  grain]  is  his  usual  beverage.  During 
the  summer  his  cattle,  finding  pasture  in  the  country,  give  him  little 
trouble.  But  at  the  approach  of  winter  he  must  build  a  stable  to 
house  them  and  a  granary  for  his  harvest.  If  his  means  permit  he 
will  build  both  new.  If  not  he  simply  enlarges  the  old  shed  of  his 
predecessor;  for  the  first  year  it  is  enough  to  have  the  animals  cov- 
ered if  they  have  plenty  of  food. 

In  the  course  of  his  farming  he  adds  to  the  quantity  cleared  land 
by  cutting  the  trees,  clearing  away  the  brush,  and  in  improving  what 
has  been  plowed.  As  this  land  has  already  produced  two  or  three 
cropsof  corn  it  is  fit  for  other  crops.  The  settler  sows  some  wheat 
for  his  bread,  rye  for  his  whiskey,  oats  for  his  horses,  com  for  his 
poultry,  vegetables  and  potatoes  for  his  family;  hemp,  flax,  and  to- 
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bacco  are  rare,  as  these  crops  may  fail.  The  vegetables  that  he 
plants  for  his  family  are  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  radishes, 
peas,  beans,  cabbage  of  all  kinds,  cauliflower,  celery,  angelica,  lettuce, 
asparagus,  peppers,  onions,  leeks,  water-melons,  musk-melons,  can- 
teloups,  cucumbers,  mandrakes  and  pumpkins. 

After  looking  at  this  list  it  is  plain  that  the  farmer  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  is  in  as  comfortable  a  position  as  any  farmer  in 
Europe.  But  it  will  be  asked  what  part  of  these  products  he  uses 
and  what  part  he  turns  into  mioney.  At  first  he  sells  a  part  where  he 
lives,  for  in  a  weak  settlement,  weak  as  it  may  be,  there  are  always  a 
certain  number  of  artisans  who  can  earn  more  by  working  at  their 
trade  than  by  farming.  Outside  of  these  there  are  always  new  set- 
tlers coming  in  who  having  the  assurance  that  they  can  buy  what 
they  need  for  the  first  year  do  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  transporting 
it;  but  the  principal  outlet  is  through  merchants  who  go  to  the 
shops  and  farms  to  buy  whatever  the  farmers  have  to  sell,  grain, 
flour,  vegetables,  hay,  whiskey,  tobacco,  leather,  furs,  hemp,  flax, 
tar,  potash,  etc.  These  products  are  transported  by  land  to  certain 
entrepots,  and  from  there  by  means  of  the  rivers,  to  the  sea.  People 
do  not  appreciate  the  enormous  trade  that  the  Arnericans  have  in 
these  productions  with  Spanish  houses  and  the  colonies.  I  dare  even 
hazard  the  assertion  that  the  American  farmers,  however  far  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  they  may  be,  have  better  facilities  of  disposing 
of  their  products  than  those  of  Poland  and  Hungary. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  country  to  which  they  owe  this  advantage. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  whole  world  so  well  watered  as  the 
United  States.  No  where  else  does  one  find  so  many  streams,  lakes 
and  rivers.  These,  except  in  some  places  where  they  may  have  to  be 
cut  through  or  dammed,  are  navigable  almost  from  their  source  to 
the  sea.  Their  numerous  windings  make  of  this  vast  territory  a  great 
assemblage  of  little  peninsulas,  that  Providence  seems  to  have  made 
for  living  in  the  closest  intercourse. 

Look  at  the  River  Hudson.  It  carries  from  Albany  to  New  York, 
that  is  to  say,  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues,  all  the  products  of  that 
State.  Above  Albany  even  it  is  navigable  for  boats  for  twenty-four 
leagues,  with  the  exception  of  two  falls  which  necessitate  transport 
by  land,  but  in  each  case  the  distance  is  only  2,000  paces.  It  is  to 
this  internal  navigation  that  New  York  owes  the  great  trade  In 
produce  that  it  has  abroad.  I  will  give  an  idea  of  it;  it  will  serve 
also  to  give  the  reader  some  conception  of  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try. These  exportations  consist  of  earthenware,  peas,  corn,  potatoes, 
onions,  lumber,  staves,  horses,  sheep,  butter,  cheese,  oysters,  pickles, 
beef,  pork,  hemp,  flax,  potash,  soda,  furs,  hair,  berries,  [Fr.mahony] 
honey,  beeswax,  etc.  Part  of  these  products  come  to  Europe  and  the 
remainder  are  sold  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  year  1775  alone.  New 
York  exported  677,700  bushels  of  wheat,  2,555  tons  of  bricks,  2,828 
tons  of  flour.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  this  trade  was 
1,075,  carrying  a  total  of  40,812.    bee  Smith,  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  page  213. 

Cast  your  eyes  upon  the  Delaware.  A  multitude  of  vessels  de- 
scend it  and  unload  at  Cape  Henlopen  in  order  to  send  from  there 
to  Philadelphia  the  wealth  of  one  part  of  Pennsylvania,  whilst  the 
products  of  another  part  go  by  way  of  the  Susquehanna  to  fill  the 
stores  of  Baltimore.    As  the  transport  of  goods  from  Cape  Henlopen 
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to  Philadelphia  must  be  by  carts  ii8  miles  over  very  bad  roads,  it 
means  that  Philadelphia  is  not  as  well  situated  for  commerce  as 
New  York  and  Baltimore.^  However  here  is  a  list  of  its  exports 
for  the  year  1787.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  "American  Mu- 
seum" and  can  be  relied  upon: 

TABLE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  PHILADELPHIA  IN  I787. 

Bushels  of  wheat   32,957 

Barrels    of   flour i93,720 

Barrels  of  earthenware 26,953 

Staves   4,333 

Bushels  of  shelled  corn 193.943 

Hogsheads  of  tobacco 2,625 

Barrels  of  beer 604 

Boxes  of  starch 220 

Bushels  of  flaxseed 98,012 

Bales  of  furs 3^4 

Barrels  of  beeswax 165 

Firkins  of  lard 2,532 

Barrels  of  beef  and  pork — salt 4,i6o 

Barrels  of  hams 1,062 

Boxes  of  candles    702 

Bales    of   leather 377 

Barrels  of  corn-meal 14,7^0 

Barrels   of  barley-meal 306 

Barrels  of  oat-meal   7,42i 

Barrels   of  peas   and  beans 9^9 

Barrels  of  apples    2,555 

Bushels    of    potatoes 8,656 

Bushels  of  turnips I95 

Barrels    of    nuts i,8S2 

Bushels  of  onions   4,373 

Pounds  of  cheese 29.472 

Quintals  of  dried  fish 4,7^8 

Barrels  of  honey 9i 

Tuns  of  rum 1.266 

Bricks 423469 

Cases  of  linseed  oil 62 

Cases  of  turpentine 119 

Reams  of  paper  2,481 

Pounds    of    sassafras 2,000 

Without  counting  a  multitude  of  other  articles  that  would  be  too 
long  to  repeat  and  which  any  one  can  ascertain  in  the  American 
Museum  for  September,  1788. 

Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  border  country  of  the  western  terri- 
tory, by  means  of  the  Potomac  supply  Washington,  the  new  Capital 
of  the  United  States. 

Transport  yourself  across  the  Alleghenies  to  the  back  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  into  the  fertile  Kentucky,  and  you  will  see  a  mul- 

I.  How   the  author  could   have   made  such  a  geographical   blunder  as  this 
is   incomprehensible.— Tr. 
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titude  of  boats  floating  down  tne  Ohio,  entering  the  Mississippi  and 
going  to  New  Orleans  to  exchange  their  flour  and  vegetables  for  the 
piastres  of  the  Spaniards.  The  communication  by  sea  between  the 
various  states  of  the  Federation  is  not  less  easy.  The  merchandise 
of  New  Hampshire  can  be  sent  to  Georgia,  that  is  to  say  a  distance 
of  400  leagues,  as  easily  and  as  quickly  as  it  would  go  in  France  from 
Provence  to  Picardy;  in  England  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness,  or  in 
Spain  from  Gallacia  to  Catalonia. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  that  the  settler  of  the  second  class 
has  from  his  local  position  it  is  rarely  that  he  becomes  a  rich  farmer. 
But  it  is  solely  his  fault.  Some  one  long  ago  said  that  "where  nature 
does  much  for  man,  man  does  little  to  help  nature."  This  statement 
is  verified,  if  anywhere,  in  the  new  settlements.  The  easy  work  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  render  the  settler  careless  and  lazy.  His  farm 
is  usually  badly  cultivated.  His  crops  are  often  destroyed  by  his  own 
cattle,  which  jump  over  the  ill-constructed  fences  if  they  wish  to  get 
into  his  wheat.  He  does  not  take  sufficient  care  of  his  horses  and 
they  grow  lean  and  are  not  able  to  do  as  much  work  as  they  other- 
wise would,  li  the  winter  is  a  little  longer  than  usual  he  runs  short 
of  fodder  and  has  to  send  part  of  his  stock  to  be  butchered.  His 
house,  his  furniture,  his  farm,  show  the  same  lack  of  attention. 
And  in  the  final  analysis,  this  second  class  of  farmers,  who  could  be 
so  interesting  and  so  happy,  rarely  furnish  good  members  of  society 
and  of  the  church. 

They  have,  it  is  true,  some  idea  of  religion  and  are  attached  to 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous  sects  in  which  Christians  are  divided. 
But  that  religion  is  not  enlightened.  It  has  little  influence  over  their 
conduct.  It  is  neither  the  principle  of  their  morality,  nor  the  object 
of  their  hope.  It  is  a  mechanical  custom,  a  tradition  that  has  been 
inherited  from  their  ancestors,  to  which  they  conform  because  they 
see  others  conforming.  The  result  is  that  as  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  influence  of  public  worship,  and  of  a  religious  education, 
on  the  individual,  they  contribute  with  parsimony  and  often  unwill- 
ingly toward  the  construction  of  churches  and  schools  and  to  the 
support  of  those  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  preaching  the 
gospel  and  instructing  the  young.  The  State  also  has  much  difficulty 
in  collecting  their  taxes,  though  very  small ;  and  they  can  easily  un- 
derstand that  the  Government  which  protects  them  could  not  exist  if 
each  class  of  citizens  did  not  contribute  according  to  his  means 
and  furnish  the  funds  that  it  needs.  But  so  inconsiderate  is  the 
human  race  that  if  left  to  its  own  light  it  is  blinded  to  its  own  inter- 
ests and  ungrateful  to  those  who  govern. 

As  to  their  ruling  passions,  it  is  noticeable  that  nearly  all  the 
planters  of  the  second  class,  (I  except  the  Hollanders,  who  are 
usually  sober  and  industrious)  become  lazy,  addicted  to  drink,  fond 
of  gambling  and  extravagance.  They  are  fond  of  company  and  so 
neglect  their  farms  for  the  taverns  and  clubs,  where  they  spend  their 
days  reading  the  newspapers  and  talking  politics  and  their  nights 
smoking,  drinking  and  gambling.  What  is  the  result  of  that  mode 
of  life?  The  farmer  gets  into  debt,  and  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
years  is  compelled  to  sell  his  farm  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  He  is 
fortunate  when  his  debts  are  paid  if  he  has  anything  left  to  enable 
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him  to  make  a  new  settlement  farther  inland.     By  his  departure  he 
makes  room  for  the  third  and  last  variety  of  farmers. 

III. 

The  planter  of  the  third  class  is  a  man  of  some  fortune,  a  decent 
education,  and  a  good  character.  Son  of  a  farmer,  he  joins  the 
theory  of  agriculture  to  intelligent  practice.  He  does  not  work  his 
land  haphazard,  but  on  rational  principles  confirmed  by  experience. 
Such  a  man  would  make  a  fortune  anywhere.  He  can  make  it 
quickly  in  America  because  the  land  is  so  cheap  and  the  soil  fertile. 

As  to  the  price  of  land  in  the  new  settlement  it  is  impossible  to 
be  precise.  The  quality  of  the  soil,  the  neighborhood  of  mills,  fac- 
tories, churches,  and  courts  of  justice,  the  distance  from  navigable 
rivers  and  seaports,  the  kind  of  highways  and  many  other  things  and 
factors.  Let  us  give  a  general  idea.  One  hundred  acres  of  im- 
proved land  was  sold  regularly  by  the  states  for  six  guineas  ($30.00) 
outside  of  some  additional  charges.  They  would  thus  cost  the  first 
purchaser  about  ten  batz^  per  acre.  In  passing  through  several  hands 
and  with  the  increase  in  population  they  have  risen  to  one  dollar 
(35  batz).  Today  they  can  be  sold  to  settlers  arriving  from  Europe 
at  two  to  three  dollars ;  but  they  receive  advances  so  large  and  are 
given  such  long  terms  that  the  profit  is  reduced  to  a  small  amount. 
It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  price  of  two  or  three  dollars  will 
not  last  long,  for  let  the  twentieth  part  become  cultivated  and  it  will 
greatly  increase.  As  to  the  unimproved  land,  when  a  part  has  been 
cleared  by  the  first  settler  it  is  resold  to  the  second  at  as  much  as 
four  guineas  ($20.00)  per  acre.  And  after  the  improvements  made 
by  him  it  may  be  sold  again  to  the  third  at  even  ten  guineas  ($50.00) 
-per  acre  or  about  300  Swiss  francs.  He  requires  then  a  large  capital 
to  make  part  payment  for  a  farm  of  300  acres,  and  to  buy  live  stock 
and  other  things  necessary  to  work  it.  Such  enterprises  are  not  un- 
dertaken by  everybody. 

Likewise  it  may  be  that  the  planter  of  the  third  class  has  no 
sooner  arrived  at  his  place  than  he  begins  to  turn  into  meadows  the 
land  that  he  can  irrigate.  If  it  is  not  capable  of  irrigation  he  makes 
artificial  meadows  that  are  almost  as  good.  He  builds  a  barn  and  a 
big  granary,  not  of  wood  as  his  predecessor,  but  of  stone,  putting  up 
usually  a  building  100  feet  by  40.  He  makes  the  walls  very  thick 
for  it  is  noticed  in  that  country  as  in  ours  that  the  flocks  that  are 
warmly  housed  eat  less  than  when  they  are  always  cold.  He  puts 
some  system  into  his  work  and  economy  into  his  expenses ;  for  exam- 
ple, his  predecessor  heated  his  house  with  large  fireplaces  that  re- 
quired much  toil  in  cutting  and  carting  the  necessary  wood;  but  he 
on  the  other  hand  uses  stoves  in  his  rooms  and  the  fireplaces  only 
for  cooking.  He  repairs  and  strengthens  his  hedges  to  keep  his 
flocks  out  of  his  grain.  He  increases  the  amount  of  wheat  land 
either  by  improving  what  is  cleared  or  by  clearing  more.  Newly 
cleared  land  produces  large  crops  of  turnips  with  which  he  can  fatten 


J.  Bate  is  a  small  copper  coin  with  a  mixture  of  silver,  formerly  current  in 
some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  worth  three  to  four  cents,  though  our 
aiithor  reckons  it  at  less  than  three.— i?(/. 
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his  cattle  and  economize  on  his  fodder.  To  the  several  kinds  of 
grain  sowed  before  he  adds  the  cultivation  of  buckwheat  and 
barley.  One  or  the  other  does  very  well.  Nor  does  he  want  for  a 
garden.  He  cultivates  it,  reserving  for  this  purpose  about  two  acres. 
Watered  with  a  limpid  spring,  planted  with  fruit  trees,  decorated 
with  arbors  of  acacia,  ornamented  with  honeysuckles  and  roses,  his 
garden  furnishes  him  at  the  same  time  vegetables  for  his  table, 
fruits  for  his  dessert  and  a  delightful  promenade  for  his  family.  The 
walls  and  fences  of  the  farm  are  convert  d'espaliers  [i.e.,  walls  upon 
which  fruit  grows].  It  is  to  peaches  that  he  gives  the  preference, 
because  the  trees  thrive  well,  grow  quickly  and  bear  much  fruit.  It 
is  from  the  peach  that  they  make  the  favorite  brandy  of  America 
called  "Peach  Brandy."  He  also  makes  trellis  on  which  grow  very 
good  grapes. 

In  the  course  of  all  this  work  his  sons  work  at  his  side  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other,  whilst  his  daughters  employ  their  time 
spinning,  making  linen,  and  weaving  cloth  for  their  clothing.  Enter 
his  granaries,  they  are  gorged  with  provisions ;  in  his  stables  you  will 
see  the  finest  flocks ;  in  his  house  you  will  find  neatness  and  comfort. 
His  table  is  always  covered  with  honey,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  chickens, 
fresh  meat  and  salt ;  cider  and  brandy  are  his  usual  drinks.  When  it 
is  hot  he  substitutes  beer  for  cider.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  he  has 
wine.  Each  haying  and  harvest  are  ended  with  a  fete.  In  the 
winter  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  gather  for  dances,  and  it  is 
possibly  the  only  class  of  people  we  know  that  cling  to  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  olden  times. 

With  such  a  character  it  is  easily  understood  that  they  are  good, 
honest,  and  obliging;  that  they  like  good  company  and  especially  that 
of  foreigners.  As  their  property  increases  they  appreciate  the  value 
of  laws  and  are  exact  in  the  payment  of  their  taxes.  They  also  con- 
tribute liberally  to  the  support  of  churches  and  schools ;  because  they 
realize  how  much  influence  these  institutions  have  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  public,  and  the  happiness  of  individuals.  But  that 
which  characterizes  them  above  all  is  their  public  spirit.  Public 
spirit  springs  principally  from  two  sources,  property  and  indepen- 
dence. One  should  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  it  in  these 
people  to  so  great  a  degree. 

Such  are  the  three  kinds  of  men  who  in  times  past  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  new  settlements  in  America ;  and  the  three  degrees 
of  culture  which  were  found  and  are  still  to  be  found  as  the  land 
is  cleared.  Besides  that  is  not  general.  Exceptions  can  always  be 
rnade.  A  host  of  farmers  have  come  from  Europe,  settled  on  land 
that  they  cleared  and  carried  it  through  all  three  states  of  culture 
and  left  it  as  an  inheritance  for  their  children.  You  can  find  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  farms  that  are  today  cultivated  by  the 
descendants  of  men  who  accompanied  William  Penn  across  the  ocean. 
The  fickle  and  the  bad  character  that  are  encountered  come  princi- 
pally from  Canada  and  the  northern  parts.  As  they  were  usually 
hunters  and  vagabonds  they  wish  to  continue  so.  But  these  people 
serve  a  purpose.  They  are  the  scouts  and  light  infantry  of  the  army 
of  farmers  who  come  after.  They  break  the  roads  and  save  much 
trouble.  In  a  word  they  are  the  means  that  Providence  has  provided 
to  quickly  people  this  great  continent. 
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What  I  have  said  shows  that  no  one  should  go  to  America  with 
the  idea  of  making  a  fortune  quickly.  He  would  be  deceived  and 
afterward  repent  his  rash  undertaking.  In  that  country  as  in  ours 
the  earth  does  not  yield  a  harvest  to  him  who  does  not  water  it 
with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  man  who  shirks  work,  gambles, 
and  drinks,  will  be  as  miserable  on  that  side  of  the  sea  as  on  this. 
In  order  to  gain  a  competence,  the  obstacles  are  great,  the  privations 
many,  and  the  labor  for  the  first  two  years  very  trying;  after  that 
it  is  essential  that  love  of  work  be  joined  to  system  and  economy. 
Nevertheless  the  advantage  of  the  low  price  of  land,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  as  also  of  other  things  are  real  benefits  to  individuals  who 
go  there. 

1°.  The  robust  man,  with  strong  arms,  the  laborer  who  lives  here 
without  a  home,  with  only  his  day's  work,  he  can  better  his  condition 
by  going  to  the  New  World.  Here  provisions  are  dear  and  he  re- 
ceives only  14  or  15  batz  (35  batz  equal  $1.00)  per  day.  There 
bread,  meat  and  brandy  are  at  a  fair  price  and  he  receives  as  wages 
usually  one  dollar  per  day.  During  haying  and  harvest  or  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  when  the  rich  farmer  needs  more  help,  he  gets 
still  more.  When  a  man  of  that  class  finds  himself  chained  to  the 
position  in  life  to  which  he  was  born,  he  will  be  assured  of  a  better 
living  and  less  arduous  service;  but  it  will  not  come  to  him  unless  he 
shows  himself  worthy  by  his  conduct.  He  will  then  find  land  to 
clear  or  a  farm  to  work  and  this  will  come  to  him  without  money, 
without  security,  without  any  guarantee  other  than  that  of  his  strong 
right  arm. 

Here  begins  a  very  great  contrast.  In  our  country  a  workman, 
if  he  has  a  large  family,  passes  his  life  in  hardship  and  want;  his 
children  as  well  as  himself  often  lack  clothing  and  sometimes  bread; 
if  he  is  sick  he  receives  little  aid.  When  he  becomes  old  he  may  beg 
from  door  to  door.  The  landlord  holds  him  of  no  account  for  having 
sacrificed  his  life  to  maintain  and  enrich  him.  In  America  with  less 
than  half  the  pains  he  may  become  the  owner  of  a  domain  of  100 
acres,  and  of  the  value,  as  I  have  before  stated  of  about  10,000  ecus 
[one  ecu  equal  to  about  three  francs  or  60  cents].  With  this  he  does 
not  dread  the  increase  of  his  family;  on  the  contrary  he  will  have 
more  hands  to  assist  in  his  work,  more  beings  dear  to  his  heart  to 
whom  he  will  leave  a  goodly  heritage.  Then  he  no  longer  fears  old 
age,  he  is  assured  of  passing  that  time,  however  long,  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  until  death  closes  his  eyes  and  he  comes  to  return  his 
soul  to  God  and  his  mortal  remains  to  the  earth  from  which  it  was 
taken. 

2°.  Emigration  is  equally  suited  to  farmers  with  a  large  family 
that  they  cannot  support,  sometimes  not  even  feed,  because  their 
lands  are  too  small,  too  poor  or  too  much  encumbered.  If  these 
people  will  convert  what  they  possess  in  this  country  into  money, 
and  go  with  some  money,  some  courage,  faith  in  God,  and  a  great 
ambition  to  succeed  they  may  become  farmers  of  the  second  or  even 
of  the  third  class.  Consequently  they  may  find  themselves  at  once  in 
the  position  of  many  good  Swiss  peasants,  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
have  some  funds  and  some  debts,  some  produce  to  sell  and  some  in- 
terest to  pay.  Their  fate  depends  upon  their  industry  and  good  con- 
duct.    But  here  is  the  difference.     In  our  country  a  peasant  in  debt 
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and  with  a  large  family  can  very  seldom  extricate  himself  because 
his  crops  are  uncertain  and  interest  on  money  is  very  high ;  if  he  can, 
as  they  say,  make  two  ends  of  each  year  meet,  he  may  consider  him- 
self very  fortunate.  But  in  dying  he  usually  leaves  a  contested  es- 
tate, which  passing  through  the  hands  of  creditors  and  lawyers  is 
reduced  to  little  or  nothing.  I  have  known  some  very  honest  laborers, 
who  after  fifty  years  of  toil  and  privation  have  left  only  debts  to  their 
children. 

In  America,  on  the  contrary,  an  economical  farmer  may  pay  off 
at  the  end  of  five  or  seven  or  at  the  most  ten  years,  a  considerable 
amount,  it  may  be  the  farm  he  works.  His  debts  once  paid  he  has 
abundance.  His  sons  no  longer  enlist  nor  become  laborers;  they 
settle  about  him  and  work  on  their  own  account.  His  daughters  do 
not  spend  their  youth  as  servants  or  do  worse  yet;  they  marry  into 
the  families  of  honest  farmers ;  for  wherever  the  land  is  fertile, 
where  it  will  repay  its  cultivation,  young  people  will  marry  in  good 
time.  The  fear  of  want  can  alone  prevent  man  from  taking  this  first 
vow  of  nature.  A  multitude  of  celibates  is  the  certain  mark  of  a 
country  that  is  poor  or  badly  governed.  I  know  at  the  gates  of  this 
city  a  peasant  who  has  six  sons,  large,  robust,  well  built,  all  unmar- 
ried, because  they  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  little  vineyard  to  be- 
come winegrowers,  or  a  little  estate  to  become  farmers.  That  would 
not  be  seen  in  America,  for  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  difference  between  that  country  and  ours  is  that  here  we  have 
little  land  and  many  men  while  there  they  have  much  land  and  few 
men. 

3°.  Emigration  can  also  benefit  some  persons  of  higher  rank,  to 
those  for  example  who  with  a  modest  fortune  are  unable  to  keep  up 
the  state  of  luxury  they  have  adopted,  for  I  say  openly,  any  man 
who  has  a  taste  for  simplicity  and  system  would  be  shocked  at  the 
style  that  prevails  in  our  small  towns  and  would  easily  understand 
that  it  cannot  last.  It  will  benefit  those  who  have  a  large  family 
and  who  cannot  provide  for  their  children  better  than  by  service 
among  strangers.  It  will  benefit  those  who  (and  they  are  few)  dis- 
contented with  the  new  order  of  things  prefer  to  seek  elsewhere 
a  government  that  is  wise  and  stable  rather  than  to  await  the  time 
when  their  own  will  become  so.  All  such  people  taking  capital  with 
them  may  settle  in  a  populous  district  and  may  be  planters  of  the 
third  class,  that  is  to  say,  rich  farmers ;  and  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
live  by  farming  they  can  always  find  means  to  employ  their  capit-il 
advantageously. 

4°.  Men  who  have  trades,  carpenters,  joiners,  masons,  weavers, 
tanners,  etc.,  can  perhaps  succeed  most  quickly  in  the  new  settle- 
ments in  America.  As  they  are  much  needed  they  are  well  received. 
Look  at  the  weavers  that  Dr.  Priestly  took  with  him;  they  have  been 
there  a  decade  and  there  is  hardly  one,  except  some  bad  characters, 
that  is  not  in  comfort.  The  6,ooo  Hessians  hired  to  the  English 
during  the  last  war  in  America  did  not  wish  to  return  when  peace 
was  made.  Those  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  enemy  deserted 
by  the  hundreds  and  buried  themselves  in  the  forests  where  they 
could  not  be  captured.  As  they  could  wield  an  axe  they  made 
money  and  found  that  there  was  more  profit  in  working  for  a  dollar 
a  day  than  in  returning  to  Europe  to  be  sold  a  second  time. 
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I  will  add  that  men  of  learning,  men  of  letters,  artists,  etc.,  are 
well  received  in  America,  and  they  are  eager  to  give  them  employ- 
ment in  the  universities  and  academies.  I  have  read  with  regret  in  a 
public  print  that  the  celebrated  Prof.  Tralles  is  preparing  to  leave 
Switzerland  for  the  New  World.  I  hope  this  report  will  not  be  con- 
firmed. It  would  be  unfortunate  for  our  country  to  be  required  to 
add  to  the  list  of  losses  it  has  sustained  since  the  Revolution  the 
small  number  of  savants  we  still  have.  But  the  most  of  them  will 
not  reproach  their  countrymen  as  did  a  philosopher  of  another  time 
to  Pericles :  "If  you  need  a  lamp  you  also  need  to  pour  in  some  oil." 

And  now  permit  me  to  make  a  slight  digression.  It  may  interest 
some  men  of  letters.  The  Abbe  Raynal  in  his  Hist.  Philos.,  VI.,  92, 
edition  of  Macstrecht,  1774,  reproached  the  Americans  with  not  hav- 
ing produced  a  good  poet,  a  fair  mathematician,  or  any  man  of  genius 
in  either  science  or  art.  To  this  Mr.  Jefiferson  made  this  reply: 
"When  we  have  existed  as  a  nation  as  long  as  the  Greeks  before  they 
produced  Homer,  as  the  Romans  before  they  produced  Virgil,  or  the 
French  Voltaire  and  Racine,  the  English  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
this  reproach  may  be  deserved.  Yet  are  we  warranted  in  seeking  the 
melancholy  reason  why  like  us  other  nations  of  Europe  and  other 
large  portions  of  the  globe  have  been  unable  to  place  one  of  their 
citizens  on  the  list  of  great  poets.  In  war  we  have  produced  Wash- 
ington whose  memory  will  always  be  dear  to  every  lover  of  liberty 
and  whose  glory  will  live  when  the  empty  systems  of  philosophy 
that  seek  to  disparage  it  shall  be  buried  in  oblivion.  In  physics  we 
have  had  a  Franklin,  who  more  than  any  other  has  enriched  that 
science  with  his  discoveries  and  experiments.  In  astronomy  we  have 
Rittenhouse,  who  can  scarcely  be  put  in  the  second  rank  of  living 
astronomers.  It  is  not  alone  in  military  science  and  philosophy,  but 
also  in  politics,  in  eloquence,  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  that  America, 
though  a  child  of  two  days,  has  given  proofs  of  a  genius,  that  war- 
rants us  in  entertaining  the  greatest  hopes  for  the  future.  Besides 
let  us  make  a  calculation.  The  United  States  contains  3  millions 
of  inhabitants,  France  24,  the  British  Isles  10;  we  have  produced 
Washington,  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse.  France  then  ought  to  fur- 
nish a  dozen  and  England  a  relative  number  of  men  that  can  compare 
with  the  three  we  have  named.  I  suppose  that  this  may  be,  always 
will  be,  true,  to  say  that  in  proportion  to  our  population  we  have 
done  our  share  in  the  republic  of  letters."  Mr.  Jefferson  could  also 
have  cited  himself  as  a  great  philosopher  and  an  excellent  historian, 
but  his  modesty  prevented.  But  however  this  may  be,  literature  is 
very  flourishing  in  America.  It  is  a  result  of  the  general  progress 
and  a  wise  government.  Moreover,  they  have  established  schools 
and  academies ;  they  have  founded  libraries  and  museums  of  physics 
and  natural  history  and  provided  learned  professors. 

Let  us  return  to  our  subject.  Although  many  are  benefited  by 
going  to  the  New  World  no  one  should  resolve  to  do  so  hurriedly, 
nor  without  considering  the  risk  of  so  important  an  adventure.  It  is 
easy  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  to  say,  "I  am  going  to  America," 
but  remember  that  a  cruel  and  tardy  repentance  sometimes  follows 
such  ill-considered  remarks.  The  wise  man  will  begin  by  informing 
himself  about  the  climate,  the  methods  of  agriculture,  means  of 
living,  distance  of  places,  the  roads  to  take,  the  obstacles  to  be  en- 
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countered,  and  the  dangers  that  surround.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  all  is  finished  when  the  ocean  is  crossed.  Not  at  all.  Difficulties 
are  only  begun.  One  finds  himself  without  acquaintances  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  whose  language  he  does  not  know,  who  have 
other  manners  and  customs,  often  prejudiced  against  strangers; 
sometimes  one  pays  for  a  change  of  climate  with  an  illness.  It  is 
necessary  to  undertake  a  journey  of  200  or  300  leagues  to  the  interior. 
One  must  get  in  touch  with  people  who  have  land  to  sell,  or  who 
will  advance  money.  Once  settled,  the  land  is  covered  with  forest. 
There  is  the  trouble  of  getting  started,  the  work  of  procuring  neces- 
sities, the  solitude,  privations,  lack  of  society  and  assistance;  one 
must  expect  all  and  endure  all.  I  know  that  the  light  of  a  beautiful 
day  will  follow  this  cloudy  morning,  but  it  is  necessary  like  the 
Israelites  to  cross  a  great  desert  before  attaining  the  holy  land. 

Nothing  surprises  me  more  or  grieves  me  more  than  the  ignor- 
ance of  emigrants  on  the  subjects  that  should  interest  them.  I  speak 
feelingly  for  I  have  been  consulted  by  some.  Many,  for  example, 
imagine  that  the  United  States  is  no  larger  than  Switzerland,  that 
everybody  knows  everybody  else,  that  it  is  easy  to  find  whomever 
you  seek,  and  that  it  takes  but  a  short  time  to  get  to  your  destination. 
They  do  not  realize  that  it  is  a  great  country  where  a  European  is  as 
much  lost  and  as  far  from  those  he  seeks  as  an  American  would  be 
on  arriving  in  Europe.  He  knows  in  general  that  there  is  a  Ken- 
tucky and  that  citizens  Smith  and  Brown  and  several  estimable 
farmers  have  settled  there.  But  ask  them  definitely  where  Ken- 
tucky is,  its  latitude,  its  climate,  its  products,  the  value  of  land,  the 
price  of  provisions  and  labor,  the  way  to  get  there,  and  the  cost  of 
going,  they  do  not  know  one  word.    And  yet  they  go! 

"Pauvres  gens,  idiots,  couple  ignorant  et  rustre 
Le  premier  qui  les  vit  de  rire  s'eclata." — La  Fontaine. 

A  peasant  who  lately  went  to  America  on  a  letter  from  his  par- 
ents who  were  settled  in  Kentucky  assured  me  that  he  would  find 
them  on  the  other  side;  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  it  as  his 
parents  had  promised  to  meet  him.  I  could  not  make  him  understand 
that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  they  would  travel  250  leagues  and  re- 
turn with  only  the  object  of  meeting  him.  Surely  it  would  be  a  rare 
case  of  devotion  for  them  to  do  so.  The  same  ignorance  among  the 
peasants  of  Germany  caused  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  to  prevent 
them  from  embarking  until  they  had  explicit  knowledge  where  they 
were  going,  what  kind  of  a  country  it  was,  and  what  they  would  do 
when  they  got  there. 

Experience  has  shown  that  individual  emigrations  are  not  easily 
successful ;  numbers  of  individuals  perish  miserably  or  linger  in 
want.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  if  an  association  of  200  or 
300  families  of  all  classes  and  all  trades  would  combine  their  for- 
tunes, would  start  together,  arrive  together,  and  settle  together  in 
the  same  country  they  would  easily  succeed.  Before  ten  years  it 
would  form  a  center  to  which  would  come  the  families  that  have 
left  Europe  singly.  The  men  could  unite  for  easier  accomplishment. 
Often  what  is  impossible  to  an  individual  is  easy  to  ten;  so  also  the 
dangers  that  beset  individuals  fly  from  even  the  feeblest  association. 
Besides  200  or  300  families  would  make  plans  and  adopt  a  line  of 
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conduct  and  not  do  everything  by  chance.  They  would  choose  a 
leader  and  subordinate  themselves  to  his  will.  They  could  procure 
guides  and  protection.  Perhaps  they  might  even  find  it  advisable 
to  send  out  an  advance  party  to  examine  their  location  and  to  begin 
settlements.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  advisability  of  a  government 
allowing  such  a  collection  of  foreign  families  to  locate  in  its  midst. 
That  is  a  subject  that  I  will  treat  by  itself.  I  shall  not  inquire  if 
there  are  some  rich  and  enterprising  persons  who  have  considered 
putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  such  an  enterprise.  I  look  upon  it 
as  possible.  Since  it  entered  my  mind  I  have  thought  over  it  much 
and  I  can  offer  some  suggestions.  They  will  not  be  quite  useless 
and  they  are  the  only  viaticum  I  can  give  such  an  association. 

America  is  divided  into  North  and  South  America  united  by  the 
isthmus  of  Panama.  We  will  consider  only  the  former.  It  belongs 
in  part  to  the  natives,  part  to  the  English  and  part  to  the  Republic 
known  as  the  United  States  of  America. i  The  territory  of  the  latter 
is  uneven,  broken  by  hills  and  valleys.  There  are  mountains  but  they 
are  not  so  high  as  those  of  Europe.  The  highest  are  those  that 
extend  from  Canada  to  Georgia ;  they  are  a  series  of  ranges  placed 
one  behind  the  other.  They  have  as  yet  no  generic  name.  Mr. 
Evans  calls  them  the  "Endless  Mountains" ;  others  call  them  the 
Appalachians,  from  the  name  of  a  tribe  that  lies  on  the  river  Appal- 
achicola.  However  it  is  gradually  becoming  customary  to  call  them 
Allegheny,  the  name  of  one  of  their  principal  branches.  We  shall  so 
call  them  hereafter. 

The  Allegheny  Mts.  divide  the  United  States  into  two  parts. 
The  one,  the  East,  is  more  populous  and  better  cultivated ;  the  other, 
the  West,  is  where  the  new  settlements  are  located.  The  land  rises 
gradually  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains ;  it  falls  away  similarly  on 
the  other  side  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  river  Mississippi.  They  are 
then  the  backbone  of  America  and  the  reservoir  of  the  rivers  that 
water  it  just  as  the  Appenines  are  the  backbone  of  Italy.  But  the 
part  lying  east  of  the  mountains  is  essentially  different  from  what 
lies  to  the  westward.  From  the  state  of  Georgia  to  New  York 
there  may  be  found  places  several  hundred  miles  long  by  sixty  or 
eighty,  or  even  larger,  which  are  flat,  sandy  and  entirely  without 
stone.    They  have  given  rise  to  the  following  questions : 

1°.     Have  they  been  in  this  condition  since  the  creation? 

2°.  Are  they  formed  by  sand  carried  by  the  rivers  and  by  the 
vegetable  substances  reduced  to  their  elemental  condition? 

3°.  Are  they  alluvial,  continually  augmented  by  sand  such  as  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  continually  throws  upon  its  shores? 

The  following  phenomena  will  serve  to  fix  the  mind  of  the  reader 
upon  one  or  other  of  these  theories : 

1°.  Shells  and  other  marine  objects,  notably  seaweed,  are  often 
found  at  a  depth  of  three  fathoms  ftoises  equal  to  6.39  feet].  When 
wells  are  dug,  fresh  water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet; 
deeper  it  is  salt  and  not  potable. 

2°.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  found  dunes  or  hillocks  of 
sand  arranged  in  ridges,  and  appearing  to  have  been  so  placed  by 

I.  The  French  holdings  had  just  been  extinguished;  but  our  author  here 
ig:nores  Spanish  claims.— /?</. 
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action  of  water.  When  they  dig  down  twenty  feet  they  find  trunks 
of  trees,  leaves,  roots,  etc. ;  and  that  at  eighty  miles  from  the  sea. 
As  one  approaches  the  dunes  become  less  high,  but  they  are  always 
formed  of  alternate  beds  of  trees  and  fine  sand.  Some  trunks  have 
been  taken  out  absolutely  intact  and  as  well  preserved  as  if  they 
had  been  swallowed  up  by  a  convulsion  of  the  earth. 

3°.  The  rivers  frequently  change  their  course.  The  marshes  and 
lowlands  fill  up.  The  land  gains  each  year  on  the  ocean ;  at  Cape 
Lookout  in  North  Carolina,  in  latitude  34°  50',  there  was  once  a  fine 
harbor  large  enough  for  a  hundred  ships ;  now  it  is  entirely  filled  up. 

4°.  From  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  the  sea  the  land  slopes 
gradually  from  a  total  height  of  800  feet  and  mariners  have  observed 
from  soundings  that  this  same  inclination  is  prolonged  into  the  sea. 

5°.  Another  observation  worthy  of  remark  is  that  the  lands  are 
better  or  worse  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less  distant  from 
the  mountains.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  mountains  you  find 
gravel  mixed  with  stones  and  coarse  sand;  farther  down  these  be- 
come much  lighter.  Finally  near  the  sea  there  is  a  perfect  clay  of  a 
different  quality  from  the  ordinary,  as  it  is  veined  with  red  lines 
similar  to  the  yellow  sometimes  found  near  the  foot  of  the  AUe- 
ghenies.  This  clay  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  breaks  up 
into  a  fine  sand  devoid  of  any  trace  of  gravel.  Now  every  body 
knows  that  the  mountain  torrents  deposit  first  the  heavy  particles, 
then  those  that  are  lighter,  and  so  on  until  it  is  entirely  clear. 

6°.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Savannah,  ninety  miles  from  the  sea 
in  a  straight  line  or  200  miles  by  following  the  winding  of  the  river, 
you  can  find  piles  of  oyster  shells  of  great  thickness.  They  extend 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 
They  form  three  rows  separated  from  each  other  and  occupying  a 
width  of  seven  miles.  The  indigo  planters  have  taken  a  very  large 
quantity  of  them  to  their  farms  to  make  lime  water,  which  they  use; 
in  spite  of  that  much  still  remains.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these 
oysters  were  brought  from  the  sea  by  the  Indians.  How  could  they 
do  it  in  that  burning  climate  and  against  the  course  of  a  river  so 
rapid.  Their  origin  can  be  reasonably  explained  only  by  supposing 
that  the  sea  once  covered  that  country.  In  combining  these  various 
observations  one  is  justified  in  concluding  that  the  whole  flat  country- 
from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  sea  is  a  conquest;  that  the  deposits  of  the 
rivers  and  other  circumstances  have  concurred  to  take  it  from  the 
ocean.  Naturalists  who  wish  further  information  on  this  subject 
can  consult  a  very  interesting  work  entitled  "Inquiry  into  the  orig- 
inal state  and  formation  of  the  earth,"  by  John  Whitehurst. 

Without  regard  to  this  there  are  new  settlements  started  beyond 
the  mountains,  either  toward  the  south  at  the  rear  of  Virginia  in  a 
country  called  Kentucky;  or  at  the  north  in  the  rear  of  Pennsylvania 
in  a  land  known  as  the  Genesee  country.  (We  will  call  it  hereafter 
simply  Genesee.)  The  European  colonist  who  goes  to  either  of 
these  places  should  divide  his  journey  into  four  parts : 

i.°.     The  journey  to  some  seaport. 
2°.     Embarking  and  crossing  the  ocean. 

3°.  Ascending  from  the  American  coast  to  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghenies. 
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4°.  Descending  from  thai  point  to  where  he  has  fixed  his 
domicile. 

Those  of  our  country  who  go  to  Kentucky  go  usually  to  Bor- 
deaux. They  embark  there  for  Baltimore,  Alexandria  or  some  other 
port  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  From  there  they  cross  Virginia.  This 
state  is  eighty  leagues  wide.  Beyond  that  they  encounter  a  wilder- 
ness and  some  very  bad  roads.  In  the  end,  after  a  journey  of  more 
than  250  leagues  they  come  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Such  a  jour- 
ney requires  carts,  beds,  bedding,  provisions,  and  arms.  It  is  so 
difficult  that  it  seems  rash  to  undertake  it  with  women  and  children. 
Notwithstanding  it  is  said  that  citizen  Dufour^  with  his  colony  fol- 
lowed that  route,  and  that  they  arrived  in  perfect  health. 

Kentucky  is  a  vast  country  bounded  on  the  northwest  and  the 
west  by  the  Ohio,  at  the  east  by  a  range  of  rruountains,  known  as  the 
Blue  Mountains,  and  at  the  south  by  Carolina.  Its  length  is  250  Eng- 
lish miles  and  its  width  about  200.  It  is  situated  between  the  36th 
and  39th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Consequently  it  is  about  eight 
degrees  further  south  than  Switzerland.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
counties :  Jefferson,  LaFayette,  Bourbon,  Mercier,  Nelson,  Madison, 
and  Lincoln.  Its  principal  towns  are  Lexington,  which  is  the  capital, 
Leestown,  and  Louisville.  Ihe  larger  villages  are  Bardstown,  Har- 
rodsburg,  Dunville,  Granville,  and  Boonesborough.  The  rest  of  the 
country  shows  only  farms  more  or  less  separated  from  one  another. 
The  first  white  man  who  discovered  Kentucky  was  James  McBride. 
This  adventurer,  accompanied  by  some  friends,  crossed  the  Ohio  in 
1754  and  came  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky.  His  first  care  was 
to  cut  on  an  old  tree  yet  standing  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  the 
date  of  his  arrival.  A  little  after  he  returned  home  and  reported 
that  he  had  discovered  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  in  the  entire  world.  From  this  time  it  was  not 
visited  until  John  Finley  with  some  companions  went  to  Kentucky 


I.  "Early  in  the  session  [1799]  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  incorporat- 
ing a  vineyard  society  in  order  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  A 
vineyard  was  commenced  under  a  few  Swiss  emigrants  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Kentucky  river  above  the  mouth  of  Hickman's  creek.  It  was  thought  for 
a  few  years  that  it  would  succeed;  but  subsequently  it  has  declined  and  is 
now  extinct  or  but  little  productive.  Whether  it  is  a  subject  not  adapted  to 
corporation  management,  and  has  failed  for  want  of  care  and  proper  cultiva- 
tion, or  has  yielded  to  the  severity  of  winter  spells  of  weather,  which  so  often 
kill  the  fruit  and  sometimes  affect  the  trees,  has  not  been  precisely  deter- 
mined, nor  will  the  subject  be  here  discussed." —  Marshall's  Hist.  Ky.,  II,  319, 
ed.    1824. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  referred  to  above  is  printed  in  full  in  Toulmin's 
"Collection  of  Acts  of  the  Gen.  Ass.  Ky.,"  Frankfort,  1802,  p.  387.  It  was 
passed  Nov.  21,  1799.  The  incorporators  are  Samuel  Brown,  John  A.  Seitz, 
Peter  D.  Robert,  Andrew  Holmes,  William  Leavey,  Alexander  Parker,  Thomas 
Bodley,  John  Bradford,  Robert  Patterson,  Walker  Baylor,  Benjamin  Stout, 
James  Hughes  and  others.  Section  5  of  the  act  says:  "The  said  directors  may 
recover  any  sum  of  money  now  due  by  any  person  to  the  association,  agreeable 
to  the  terms  of  a  contract  between  John  James  Dufour,  and  the  subscribers  to 
the  Kentucky  association  for  the  establishment  of  a  vineyard,  or  which  may 
become  due  as  debts  of  the   like  are   now   recoverable  by  law." — Tr. 
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to  trade  with  the  Indians  for  furs.  The  country  then  did  not  have 
the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known.  The  Indians  sometimes  called 
it  the  middle  country  and  sometimes  the  Bloody  Ground.  The 
beauty  of  the  country,  the  size  of  the  trees,  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
induced  him  to  travel  through  it,  even  though  having  quarrelled  with 
the  savages  he  had  to  decamp. 

Returning  to  Carolina  he  imparted  his  observations  to  Colonel 
Boone  and  some  others.  He  spoke  to  them  of  this  new  country 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  that  they  determined  to  go  there.  Resolved 
if  necessary  to  dispute  the  land  with  the  Indians,  they  set  out  in  1773 
well  armed  and  equipped.  After  a  very  toilsome  journey  across 
rugged  mountains  and  almost  impassable  forests,  our  adventurers 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  a  hill  from  which  they  could  see  the  Ohio 
and  a  great  part  of  Kentucky.  They  were  enchanted  by  the  view. 
They  resolved  to  camp  in  this  spot  and  fortify  it,  and  to  build  a  hut. 
The  first  days  were  occupied  in  hunting  in  order  to  obtain  provi- 
sions. This  was  not  difficult  in  a  region  filled  with  game.  This  done 
Colonel  Boone  left  his  companions  to  guard  the  camp  and  set  out 
with  Finley  to  explore  the  country.  After  several  days  they  re- 
turned without  any  bad  adventures. 

Here  ended  the  good  luck  of  our  adventurers;  from  this  time 
they  experienced  only  illness,  mishaps  and  want.  In  the  end  they 
were  attacked  and  after  a  vigorous  resistance  massacred  by  the 
Indians,  with  the  single  exception  of  Colonel  Boone,  who  found 
means  to  escape.  Far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  his 
comrades,  this  truly  extraordinary  man  resolved  to  remain  in  the 
forest  alone,  determined  not  to  leave  this  country  until  he  had  ex- 
plored it  thoroughly.  He  passed  two  entire  years,  living  by  the  chase, 
defending  himself  from  the  savages,  and  having  no  other  companions 
than  his  gun  and  his  dog.  He  incurred  the  greatest  danger  from  the 
Indians  and  had  the  most  extraordinary  encounters  with  them,  of 
which  he  has  given  an  account.  I  know  of  no  better  companion  of 
his  adventures  than  those  of  Robinson  Crusoe ;  they  were  even  more 
romantic. 

However  the  discovery  of  Kentucky  became  in  Virginia  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  conversation.  What  was  told  there  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Walker,  who  went  himself  as  far  as  the  Ohio.  This 
doctor,  for  himself  and  Gen.  Lewis,  bought  from  the  Indians  a  large 
tract  north  of  the  river  Kentucky.  A  little  after  Col.  Donatson  ac- 
quired another  from  the  Five  Nations,  nearly  in  the  same  district, 
for  the  sum  of  500  louis  [about  $2,000.00].  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed in  1775  by  Col.  Henderson,  who  bought  the  whole  country 
from  the  Iroquois  Indians  for  the  sum  of  i6,ooo.  Such  immense 
acquisitions  by  individuals,  who  might  pose  as  sovereigns,  alarmed 
the  State  of  Virginia,  which  refused  to  ratify  the  contracts.  It  took 
the  place  of  Col.  Donatson  and  paid  the  Indians  the  stipulated 
amount.  It  made  the  same  arrangement  with  Col.  Henderson ;  never- 
theless in  consideration  of  the  trouble  he  had  taken  it  allowed  him 
200,000  acres  of  excellent  land  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Green 
River.  His  own  State  (he  was  from  Carolina)  gave  him  with  the 
same  motive  an  equal  quantity  in  the  valley  of  the  Powell. 

This  was  followed  by  complaints  of  various  tribes  of  Indians. 
They  claimed  that  the  Iroquois  had  no  right  to  sell  the  land  that 
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they  held  in  common,  and  disputed  the  right  of  Virginia  to  hold  it 
under  that  sale.  This  resulted  in  a  long  and  bloody  war,  which 
justified  the  name  of  "Bloody  Ground"  that  Kentucky  had  borne  of 
old.  In  the  end  the  Indians  were  beaten  and  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
the  Ohio,  leaving  the  possession  of  the  country  to  the  new  settlers, 
who  came  there  in  crowds. 

They  came  mostly  from  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  from 
Canada.  As  the  land  that  the  Canadians  possessed  required  careful 
cultivation  and  the  winters  ample  supply  of  fodder  for  their  cattle, 
they  moved  further  south;  for  on  the  one  hand  these  lands  were 
more  fertile  and  easily  cultivated,  and  on  the  other  the  winters  were 
very  short.  They  began  after  Christmas  and  ended  before  March. 
Snow  falls  there  rarely  and  melts  as  it  falls.  All  the  rest  of  the  year 
cattle  pasture  in  the  fields  with  no  care  of  feeding.  These  circum- 
stances drew  a  crowd  of  the  habitants  of  the  north  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio.  It  would  permit  them  to  live  the  careless  and  dissipated 
life  that  is  characteristic  of  them.  Soon  a  quantity  of  Europeans, 
Scotch,  English,  Irish,  Westphalians,  Jutlanders  and  Swiss  joined 
them ;  so  that  the  immense  country  was  cultivated  and  peopled  with 
a  rapidity  that  was  wonderful  and  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  history. 

In  1783,  nine  years  after  the  first  settlements,  there  were  3,570 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  In  1784  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
30,000.  In  1788  it  was  100,000.  Today  it  is  more  than  200,000.  In 
the  year  1787  alone,  there  arrived  20,000  new  settlers,  and  if  that  con- 
tinues it  will  not  be  impossible  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  there 
will  be  a  million.  In  America  they  debate  very  often  the  following 
question :  "Is  the  rapid  increase  of  population  advantageous  or  other- 
wise to  the  Republic?"  Most  of  the  politicians  are  for  the  affirma- 
tive ;  the  illustrious  historian  of  Virginia,  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  of  a 
different  opinion.    See  how  he  reasons  on  this  subject: 

"The  number  of  inhabitants  of  Virginia  was  in 

1632    2,000  1700  22,000 

1644   4,822  1748  82,IC» 

1645   5,000  1759  105,000 

1652   7,000  1772  153,000 

1654  7,209  1782  567.614 

"Various  causes  that  do  not  exist  today,  principally  war  with  the 
Indians,  prevented  the  population  from  increasing  rapidly  until  the 
year  1754.  Since  that  time  the  increase  was  nearly  uniform.  In  the 
space  of  118  years  it  rose  from  7,209  to  153,000;  that  is  the  population 
was  doubled  in  each  period  of  27^4  years.  The  enumerations  made 
in  the  intermediate  years.  1700,  1748  and  1759  are  the  proof.  If  this 
increase  continues  Virginia  will  have  six  or  seven  millions  before  a 
century;  which,  calculating  its  area  at  64,941  square  miles  would  give 
it,  like  England,  nearly  100  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

"Admitting  that,  does  the  desire  of  seeing  the  population  increase 
by  the  swarms  of  settlers  that  come  from  foreign  lands  conform 
with  the  view  of  wise  politics,  or  has  it  not  some  great  disadvantages 
that  will  counterbalance  or  destroy  the  advantages?  Each  govern- 
ment has  its  individual  principles.     Those  of  the  United  States  are 
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the  happy  combination  of  English  freedom  and  the  rights  derived 
as  much  from  nature  as  from  reason.  Nothing  is  more  diametrically 
opposed  to  them  than  the  principles  of  absolute  monarchy.  How- 
ever it  is  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  that  are  sending  most  of  the  new 
colonists.  They  bring  with  them  the  maxims  and  prejudices  of  the 
regime  under  which  they  have  lived,  or  they  come  entirely  without 
them,  and  so  pass  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  from 
servitude  to  license.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  they  should  halt  at  the 
intermediate  point  of  temperate  liberty.  These  maxims  and  preju- 
dices not  only  influence  their  own  political  conduct  but  are  trans- 
mitted to  their  children.  These  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  will 
be  elected  to  the  legislatures  and  there  diffusing  the  spirit  that 
animates  them,  will  finish  by  making  the  political  system  without  co- 
herence, without  harmony,  and  without  aim.  What  passed  in  the 
last  war  is  an  indication  of  this ;  and  while  it  may  not  be  demon- 
strable it  is  possible  or  even  probable.  Is  it  not  wise  therefore  to 
allow  the  gradual  march  of  time  to  open  the  United  States  to  a 
stage  of  population  necessary  for  the  greatest  prosperity  of  the 
State?  Its  government  will  then  be  more  peaceable  and  more  endur- 
ing. Suppose  we  should  transport  all  at  once  twenty  millions  of 
republicans  to  Austria,  that  kingdom  would  be  more  troubled,  less 
happy  and  less  stable  than  at  present.  The  arrival  of  half  a  million 
foreigners  in  Virginia  will  produce  the  same  effect.  If  they  come  by 
themselves  let  them  be  received  and  let  them  be  given  the  rights  of 
citizens;  but  do  not  draw  them  by  offering  all  sorts  of  attractions. 
I  except  artisans.  We  need  them  and  the  State  should  spare  no  pains 
to  procure  a  greater  number." 

Such  are  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
well  founded.  Those  who  wish  to  go  into  greater  detail  are  referred 
to  his  excellent  work  entitled,  "History  of  Virginia,"  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Esq.,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  large  whole  sheet  map  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  will  add  that  America  ought  above  all  to  keep  from  its 
midst  all  persons  imbued  with  Jacobinism,  with  atheism,  and  with 
revolutionary  principles.  They  would  not  hesitate  to  overthrow  this 
happy  country  and  make  it  the  theater  of  their  mania. 

Kentucky  is  underlaid  with  limestone,  covered  with  a  bed  oi 
black,  vegetable  earth  about  two  feet  thick  on  what  they  call  first 
class  land.  This  stone,  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  rivers,  is  grayish; 
it  becomes  brown  in  the  air;  it  hardens  and  is  good  for  building. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  steep,  almost  perpendicular,  show 
a  kind  of  rock,  similar  to  fine  marble  and  capable  of  a  very  fine 
polish.  In  some  places  are  coal  mines  and  there  is  clay  that  is  fit 
for  pottery.  The  face  of  the  country  is  uneven  and  varied;  on  the 
cast  are  mountains ;  the  remainder  is  a  combination  of  little  valleys 
and  sloping  hills,  their  inclination  being  commonly  about  35  degrees. 
All  that  is  not  cleared  is  covered  with  copse  or  very  thick  forest. 
The  forest  is  set  with  oaks,  elms,  and  poplars.  The  walnut  {noier) 
grows  there  naturally  and  thrives ;  it  is  commonly  found  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  wild  strawberries  are  of  good  flavor  and 
larger  than  any  in  Europe.  Blackberries,  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries flourish.  The  vine  is  indigenous ;  it  grows  without  cultiva- 
tion ;   attaching  itself  to  the  trees   it  climbs  to  their  tops  and  its 
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branches  fall  back  to  the  earth  like  garlands.  The  grapes  that  it 
bears  are  good  to  eat,  but  the  wine  is  only  passable. 

The  trees  peculiar  to  this  country  are: 

1°.  The  Cucumber  Tree.  It  produces  a  fruit  that  has  a  good 
flavor  and  shaped  like  the  vegetable  from  which  it  receives  its  name. 

2°.  The  Coffee  Tree.  It  is  a  species  of  oak  with  brown  leave.^, 
which  bears  p«ds  full  of  kernels  resembling  coffee.  They  roast  it  in 
the  same  way,  grind  it  and  make  a  drink  that  is  not  bad. 

3°.  The  Sugar  Tree.  It  is  a  species  of  maple.  The  sap  when 
evaporated  leaves  a  residue,  which  is  sweet  as  sugar  and  may  replace 
it.  To  procure  the  sap  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  an  incision  in 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  as  we  do  to  the  firs  to  obtain  resin ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  the  flow  in  due  season  or  the  tree  will  be  killed; 
with  good  management  a  tree  can  be  tapped  for  several  years. 

The  forests  are  full  of  various  sorts  of  herbs  that  furnish  good 
pasturage.  The  Magnolia,  the  plant  of  which  the  blossom  is  so 
beautiful  and  the  perfume  so  exquisite,  covers  the  country  and 
makes  it  look  like  a  garden  in  flower.  Peaches,  apricots,  figs,  apples, 
oranges,  etc.,  have  all  been  acclimated  and  succeed  marvelously. 

The  wild  animals  and  the  species  of  game  are  the  same  as  in 
Virginia,  but  the  forests  are  full  of  wild  buffalos.  They  are  hunted 
with  zeal  either  because  their  flesh  is  good  to  eat,  or  because  there 
is  considerable  trade  in  the  leather  made  from  them,  which  is  much 
esteemed.  They  have  begun  to  tame  them  to  use  for  beef  and  do- 
mestic service.  Bees  are  found  in  large  numbers,  both  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  surrounding  forest,  where  they  frequently  go  on  swarm- 
ing; but  they  are  not  indigenous  to  the  country,  they  have  been  taken 
in  by  the  settlers.  In  this  way  has  come  the  remark  of  the  Indians 
who  if  they  see  bees  while  hunting  say:  "Come  on,  brothers,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  go.    The  white  men  are  coming." 

The  rivers  are  full  of  fish ;  outside  a  large  number  of  fish  peculiar 
to  the  country,  we  find  our  salmon,  mullets,  perch  and  eels.  There 
are  no  herrings,  sardines,  nor  trout ;  the  last  are  found  farther  north. 
Frogs  are  scarce,  as  also  the  snakes,  and  of  the  latter  the  few  that  are 
found  are  not  poisonous  [Literally,  "are  not  of  an  ill-doing  species"]. 
What  has  done  much  to  maintain  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  rivers,  is 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  are  not  fond  of  this  sort  of  food  and  only 
resort  to  it  when  their  hunting  has  been  unlucky.  They  never  use 
lines,  but  when  they  take  the  notion  to  fish  they  put  out  in  their 
canoes  with  bows  and  arrows ;  they  paddle  standing  in  order  the 
better  to  see  the  fish ;  when  they  see  one  they  pierce  it  with  an 
arrow. 

It  is  certainly  a  rich  and  fertile  country.  But  its  fertility  has 
been  exaggerated.  The  American  authors  are  the  first  to  admit  it. 
See  "The  American  Geography,"  by  Morse,  page  405.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, it  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  all  kinds  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Nevertheless,  according 
to  reports  of  this  last  product  the  land  is  too  moist  to  produce  it  of  a 
quality  equal  to  that  of  Virginia.  The  best  land  produces  60  to  100 
measures  of  wheat  to  the  acre  [I  am  not  quite  sure  how  much  is  in- 
dicated by  the  word  "measure." — Translator].  The  second  class 
lands  produce  30  to  40  measures.     The  remainder  of  the  soil  is  not 
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at  all  even.  There  as  in  our  country  some  land  is  strong  and  some 
light,  some  cold  and  some  warm,  some  good  and  some  bad.  It  may 
be  divided  into  four  classes  from  the  best  to  the  least  fertile,  and  the 
price  varies  in  proportion.  There  is  much  that  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  working.  One  may  judge  of  this  by  the  details  we  give  in 
what  follows. 

All  the  hillsides  are  capable  of  being  turned  into  vineyards,  the 
temperature,  lay  of  the  land,  and  soil  are  all  suitable.  But  then  it 
would  not  be  very  profitable  for  the  following  reasons : 

i".  Cider,  beer,  and  various  kinds  of  brandy  are  the  usual  drinks 
of  the  people. 

2".  Wine  is  not  dear.  .A.S  it  comes  to  America  by  sea  it  costs 
but  little  more  than  in  Europe,  and  it  is  improved  by  the  journey. 

3°.  The  culture  of  the  vine  requires  tirne  and  some  advances  of 
money,  for  it  is  five  year?  before  the  harvest.  In  a  country  like  this 
people  usually  arrive  with  many  wants  and  little  money  and  they  will 
for  a  long  time  turn  to  better  account  the  culture  of  wheat,  hemp, 
flax,  etc.,  and  with  these  they  can  easily  buy  what  wine  they  want. 

4°.  Vines  have  been  introduced  in  small  numbers,  but  it  happens 
when  they  begin  to  ripen  they  are  all  devoured  by  the  enormous 
flocks  of  wild  birds  that  cover  the  vineyards.  This  great  difficulty 
diminishes  the  amount  that  may  be  gathered  in  the  forest  as  also 
what  would  be  added  by  this  kind  of  crop. 

After  this  one  probably  thinks  of  the  settlement  of  Citizen  Du- 
four,  known  by  the  name  of  "New  Vineyard."  It  may  succeed  in 
part  but  I  doubt  complete  success  or  much  profit.  As  for  the  price 
of  200  guineas  per  car  [Fr.  char]  received  last  year,  which  price 
is  given  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  "Nouvelliste  Vaudois"  (an 
estimable  paper  and  edited  by  a  man  of  talent)  it  is  either  a  typo- 
graphic error  or  nonsense.  It  would  be  a  fool  who  could  put  any 
faith  in  such  a  story.  Doubtless  vineyards  will  be  started  gradually 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  will  lose  that  important  trade. 
Perhaps  no  one  is  better  fitted  to  succeed  in  this  branch  than  the 
Citizens  Dufour ;  their  faith  and  industry  will  overcome  all  obstacles. 
They  are  from  Montrose,  and  are  convinced  that  Providence  has  des- 
tined them  to  introduce  the  vine  in  the  New  World.  They  love  to 
call  themselves  the  modern  Noahs ;  with  such  convictions  success 
seems  almost  assured.  Except  for  physical  impossibilities  a  man 
with  the  will  can  do  anything. 

Europe  will  also  lose  its  trade  in  butter  and  cheese  with  the  West 
Indies.  The  Americans  are  much  given  to  producing  these  articles. 
What  they  produce  is  equal  in  quality  to  our  own.  They  make  very 
good  cheese  in  Kentucky;  and  as  for  butter,  everyone  knows  the 
good  quality  of  that  from  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  country  I  am  describing  are  two  remarkable  plants : 

1°.  Devil's  Bit.  This  is  a  wild  plant  that  bears  on  its  root  the 
mark  of  a  tooth.  The  Indians  say  that  it  was  once  a  universal 
remedy  against  all  ills,  but  the  Evil  Spirit,  jealous  that  men  should 
have  such  a  rare  treasure,  took  a  bite  of  the  root.  From  that  it  lost 
most  of  its  virtue  and  gained  its  name. 

2°.  Blood  Root.  This  is  a  species  of  plantain  that  puts  out  six 
or  seven  large  leaves,  veined  with  red.    Its  root  resembles  a  carrot. 
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When  broken  its  interior  is  more  red  than  the  outside,  and  it  trickles 
drops  of  blood.    It  is  a  violent  and  dangerous  emetic. 

As  regards  the  aromatic  plants,  all  species  are  found,  and  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Catesby  they  have  more  perfume  and  are  more  volatile 
than  in  Europe. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Ohio.  It  is  formed  at  Fort  Pitt  by  the 
juncture  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny,  two  rivers  that  take 
their  rise  in  the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  whole  world.  Its  current  is  smooth,  its  waters  clear; 
it  is  deep  and  without  rocks.  It  offers  in  only  one  place  any  obstacle 
to  navigation.  At  Fort  Pitt  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide;  it  is  a 
half  mile  wide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Kanhawa.  At  Louisville  are 
some  rapids  that  resemble  those  in  the  Rhine  at  Lauppenbourg. 
Below  it  becomes  a  majestic  river,  a  league  and  a  half  wide.  During 
the  winter  and  spring  it  is  fifteen  feet  deep.  It  rises  gradually  from 
March  to  July,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow.  At  this  time  a  man- 
of-war  could  go  from  Kentucky  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  if  the  bends 
of  the  river  did  not  prevent  steering. 

Here  let  me  recall  that  an  adventurer,  whose  name  I  shall  with- 
hold, formed  about  fifteen  years  ago  the  project  of  building  a  frigate 
on  the  Ohio  and  making  a  descent  from  Kentucky  on  New  Orleans. 
He  believed  that  he  could  take  that  place  at  one  stroke.  The  cannon 
and  ball  were  cast  at  the  same  place.  The  frigate  was  launched  and 
his  preparations  nearly  complete.  But  Congress,  which  did  not 
wish  to  cause  a  rupture  with  Spain,  would  not  allow  so  manifest  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind  and  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise. 
The  frigate  was  seized,  the  cannon  taken  away,  and  the  equipment 
disposed  of.  This  abortive  attempt  indicates  that  it  may  be  tried  in 
the  future.  Be  this  as  it  may  there  is  a  growing  profit  in  freighting 
in  large  barges  all  the  products  of  the  country,  and  transporting  them 
to  New  Orleans.  Those  who  build  these  barges  sell  them  in  New 
Orleans  and  return  home  on  foot,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Appenzel, 
when  they  take  their  wood  and  produce  to  Holland ;  but  the  return 
journey  of  the  former  is  much  longer,  requiring  seven  or  eight  weeks. 

If  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  should  be  some  day  cut  off  by  France 
or  Spain,  and  the  port  of  New  Orleans  be  absolutely  closed  by  the 
imposition  of  heavy  duties  upon  their  products,  the  prosperity  of 
Kentucky  instead  of  increasing  would  be  much  reduced.  For  of  what 
use  would  it  be  for  its  inhabitants  to  raise  crops  larger  than  they 
could  consume,  if  they  could  neither  sell  nor  export  them?  Now 
this  event  is  to  be  feared.  The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France  by 
Spain  has  much  alarmed  the  United  States.  The  neighborhood  of  a 
people,  belligerent,  active  and  enterprising,  ruled  by  a  government 
under  the  direction  of  Bonaparte,  can  become  very  unfavorable  to 
Kentucky.  This  is  the  way  a  gazette  from  Philadelphia  puts  it: 
"We  are  authorized  to  announce  that  the  government  will  take  all 
necessary  precautions,  that  we  may  not  apprehend  any  alarm  of  our 
western  frontier  being  endangered  by  the  arrival  of  the  French  in 
Louisiana  and  New  Orleans." 

Already  the  court  of  Spain  has  shown  a  disposition  unfriendly 
and  even  hostile.  The  treaty  of  1795  assured  to  the  Americans  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  They  could  by  a  very  small  duty 
dispose  of  their  products  in  New  Orleans,  selling  them,  or  shipping 
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them  abroad.  More  than  one  hundred  American  families  were  settled 
there  and  traded  on  commission.  All  at  once  the  Spanish  Intendant 
of  New  Orleans  imposed  the  enormous  duty  of  four  piastres  [about 
$4.00]  on  each  cask  of  flour  weighing  eighteen  quintals,  [1,800 
pounds]  and  forty  piastres  for  each  ton  of  tobacco.  When  this  was 
reported  in  Philadelphia  it  was  believed  that  the  Intendant  had  acted 
without  authority  and  that  he  was  speculating  by  suddenly  raising 
the  price  of  provisions.  It  was  not  doubted  that  the  court  of  Spain 
would  disavow  the  act  of  its  agent.  Consequently  the  Governor  of 
Mississippi  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  Governor-General  of  Louis- 
iana, denounce  the  conduct  of  the  Intendant  and  ask  for  reparation. 
He  received  a  very  explicit  answer  which  appeared  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion. Not  only  the  Governor-General  did  not  disavow  the  conduct 
of  the  Intendant,  but  he  formally  declared  that  he  approved  it,  and 
that  he  would  take  all  the  consequences.  He  has  even  fortified  New 
Orleans  as  if  he  feared  an  attempt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  on 
that  important  place.  On  their  side  the  Kentuckians  have  begun  to 
organize  a  militia. 

The  public  awaits  with  impatience  the  result  of  this  misunder- 
standing. It  is  feared  that  it  may  cause  a  rupture  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Court  of  Spain.  If  it  were  confined  to  Spain  there 
would  be  little  feeling,  for  it  would  mean  only  a  loss  to  the  latter  of 
New  Orleans  and  some  of  its  territory,  but  if  France  were  involved, 
and  how  could  it  remain  neutral,  it  would  be  quite  another  thing. 
The  Government  has  taken  up  this  matter  seriously.  In  the  session 
of  Congress  on  January  15th  Mr.  Randolph  introduced  a  motion 
that  has  been  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole.  It  carries  a  reso- 
lution "That  the  House  has  received  with  as  much  interest  as  sur- 
prise the  advice  of  the  disposition  shown  by  the  Spanish  Governor  of 
New  Orleans  to  place  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
guaranteed  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  by  the  most  solemn 
stipulations;  that  conforming  to  the  wise  and  humane  policy  that 
should  characterize  a  free  people  and  which  has  constantly  guided  the 
Government  of  the  United  States ;  that  attributing  at  the  same  time 
this  violation  of  a  treaty  more  to  individual  and  unauthorized  con- 
duct of  certain  agents  than  to  the  bad  faith  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
and  relying  with  confidence  upon  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  the  House  awaits  the  result  of  the  measures  that  the 
Government  of  the  Union  has  taken  to  insure  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  to  obtain  redress  for  the  injuries  committed 
toward  them ;  that  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  House,  as  it  is  its 
firm  resolve,  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  commerce 
and  the  navigation  to  the  limits  of  the  Mississippi  as  they  are  deter- 
mined by  existing  treaties."  The  resolution  was  debated  and  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  to  the  President  the  duty  of  settling  this  affair,  and 
he  has  appointed  Mr.  Monroe,  who  will  proceed  to  Madrid  to  de- 
mand of  his  Catholic  Majesty  redress  for  the  injuries  received,  and 
the  observation  of  the  treaty. 

The  Ohio  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  Ken- 
tucky, because  it  furnishes  to  the  inhabitants  of  northern  countries 
as  well  as  to  Europeans  who  cross  Pennsylvania  the  means  of  making 
a  large  part  of  their  journey  at  small  expense.  For  this  purpose  they 
collect  at  Fort   Pitt  and  embark  there  with  their  effects  and  their 
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families.  In  a  few  days  and  for  a  few  piastres  [Spanish  dollars] 
they  descend  this  river  694  miles  or  about  230  French  leagues,  which 
is  the  distance  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  city  of  Lexington.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  stations  and  their  respective  distances: 

From  Fort  Pitt  Miles.  Brought  forward  200^^ 

To  Logstown  i8j^  To  Big  Kanhawa 82^4 

"    Big  Beaver  Creek lo^^  "    Wyandot 43^ 

"'    Little  Beaver  Creek...    13^^  "    Sandy  Creek 141^^ 

"    Yellow   Creek 11^  "    Scioto    48^^ 

"    Two   Creeks 21^  "    Little  Miami    12614 

■'    Long  Reach 53^  "    Licking  Creek 8 

"    End  of   Long  Reach..   i6j/^  "    Big  Miami   16^^ 

"    Muskingum   25^  "    Big  Bones   34^^ 

"    Little  Kanhawa 12%  "    Kentucky    44J4 

"    Hackhocking   16  "    Rapids   77% 

Total  English  Miles 694^ 

which  is  about  230  French  leagues. 

Outside  of  the  Ohio  the  other  rivers  that  water  Kentucky  are: 

1°.  The  river  which  gives  the  name  to  the  country;  its  course  is 
200  miles,  and  it  is  150  verges  [a  vergee  is  about  one  rood]  wide  rt 
its  mouth. 

2°.    The  Sandy.     It  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country. 

3°.  The  Licking.  Its  course  is  100  miles  and  it  is  100  verges 
•wide  at  its  mouth. 

4°.  The  Salt  River.  It  is  formed  by  four  smaller  rivers  and 
winds  through  a  charming  country. 

5°.  Finally  the  Cumberland.  A  very  large  river  which  for  part 
of  its  course  waters  the  northern  part  of  Carolina. 

All  these  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky 
in  the  long  range  of  mountains  which  bound  it  on  that  side.  They 
are  navigable  almost  from  their  source  to  the  Ohio,  into  which  they 
flow.  They  receive  in  their  course  a  large  number  of  creeks  and 
torrents ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  these  latter  begin  to  dry  up 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  they  are  entirely  dry  in  July,  August,  and 
September.  In  October  they  flow  again.  The  farmers  who  live  on 
their  banks  provide  water  during  the  dry  season  by  means  of  wells. 
By  digging  only  five  or  six  feet  excellent  water  is  found  which  never 
fails.  The  drying  up  of  these  creeks  is  an  inconvenience  to  the 
mills  and  factories  built  on  their  banks  as  they  can  work  only  eight 
months  in  the  year.  During  the  other  four  they  have  to  stop  or 
replace  the  power  by  windmills  or  horse  power.  Beside  this  a 
heavy  rain  makes  them  rise  quickly  20  or  30  feet;  this  produces  dis- 
astrous floods,  and  necessitates  dykes  in  some  places.  Beside  the 
fresh  water  they  have  found  five  salt  springs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Saltsburg.  They  supply  salt  to  the  whole  country,  and  export  quan- 
tities to  Illinois;  its  price  is  about  one  louis  a  quintal  [i.  e.,  about 
$4.00  per  cwt.].  The  salt  water  is  obtained  from  wells  that  are  dug; 
its  strength  exceeds  the  sea-water.  The  methods  of  evaporating 
and  crystallizing  it  are  the  same  as  elsewhere.  In  order  to  promote 
the  trade  in  salt  a  magnificent  straight  road  has  been  built  from 
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Saltsburg  to  Louisville.  It  is  twentj'-four  miles  long  and  forty  feet 
wide. 

As  the  rivers  aid  in  distinguishing  the  various  parts,  we  will 
again  take  up  some  details,  giving  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soil 
along  them  and  showing  that  if  Kentucky  is  very  fertile  in  some 
places,  it  contains  others  that  are  unhealthy,  unproductive,  and 
even  sterile. 

The  banks  of  the  Ohio  for  a  width  of  twenty  miles  are  usually 
rough,  stony  and  unfit  for  agriculture,  so  this  large  strip  is  little 
cultivated.  The  black  vegetable  lands,  and  consequently  the  good 
farms,  are  farther  inland. 

The  banks  of  the  river  Rollin  in  Nelson  county,  (it  is  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Salt  river)  are  too  wet  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
but  they  afford  excellent  pasturage.  There  is  no  better  place  for 
raising  cattle  and  producing  a  large  amount  of  butter  and  cheese. 

'1  he  land  along  the  upper  Kentucky  is  cold,  hilly,  full  of  tor- 
rents and  precipices;  however  one  might  be  able  to  do  well  there 
by  introducing  our  Alpine  system  of  pasturage.  A  road  was  once 
contemplated  across  these  mountains  to  Virginia.  It  would  have 
shortened  the  journey  about  200  miles;  but  the  difficulty  of  the  rough 
country  caused  it  to  be  abandoned.  It  has  been  said,  but  I  cannot 
vouch  for  it,  that  a  colony  of  400  people  set  out  in  a  large  party  from 
the  canton  of  Appenzell  and  embarked  at  Basle,  a  few  years  before 
the  Revolution  [i.  e.,  the  Swiss  Revolution]  and  settled  in  this 
country,  where  they  became  shepherds  as  in  their  own  country,  and 
they  have  done  well.  The  details  of  their  emigration  can  be  found  in 
the  "Melanges  Helvetiques." 

The  lands  along  the  Salt  river  are  low,  marshy,  unproductive, 
and  subject  to  floods;  besides  they  are  subject  to  fevers  and  un- 
healthy. 

Those  traversed  by  the  Cumberland  are  very  stony  and  sterile ;  so 
they  are  tilled  in  only  a  few  places. 

The  borders  of  the  Green  river  are  much  exposed  to  floods.  As 
it  flows  almost  at  a  right  angle  into  the  Ohio,  it  happens  in  th- 
month  of  April  (that  is  when  the  Ohio  begins  to  rise)  it  is  re- 
flooded.  This  results  not  only  in  the  destruction  of  the  farms  by 
the  breaking  of  the  dykes,  but  the  air  for  several  months  of  the 
year  is  charged  with  mephitic  vapors,  and  in  consequence  very  un- 
healthy. This  is  the  more  unfortunate  for  these  lands  are  very 
fertile. 

It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  river  Elkhorn.  As  for  it  there 
is  little  to  say.  The  lands  which  it  waters  are  fertile  and  beautiful 
beyond  conception;  the  air  is  pure  and  serene  almost  the  whole  year; 
the  farms  are  already  so  close  together  that  it  seems  like  a  continu- 
ous village;  the  black  vegetable  soil  is  five  or  six  feet  deep.  There 
is  no  kind  of  grain,  fruit,  or  vegetable  not  produced  there;  they 
raise  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  and  the  hemp  is  fine  and  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

This  seems  enough  for  understanding  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
go  to  Kentucky;  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  parts  are  worth  going 
to  and  what  lands  are  worth  working. 

Various  things  in  that  country  deserve  the  attention  of  natural- 
ists  and   antiquaries.     There   are   lead   mines   on   the   banks   of   the 
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Big  Kanhawa  opposite  the  Cripple  River.  It  is  sometimes  found 
mixed  with  earth,  [placers?]  but  m.ore  commonly  encased  in  a  rock 
so  hard  that  gunpowder  is  necessarj'  to  get  it  out.  It  is  always  found 
combined  with  silver,  but  in  such  small  quantity  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  separate.  The  ore  is  rich,  60  or  80  to  the  100,  [?]  so  that  it  is 
very  profitable.  The  veins  begin  at  the  surface  of  the  mountain  side 
and  extend  horizontally  inward.  Two  tunnels  have  been  driven, 
each  about  100  verges  [vergee  equals  about  a  rood]  long.  As  yet 
there  are  only  thirty  miners  employed  and  they  work  part  of  the 
year  on  the  farms.  This  mine  can  supply  sixty  tons  of  lead  a  year. 
The  furnaces  are  located  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnels,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river — a  bad  location  that  will  be  changed  later. 

There  are  iron  mines  along  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio,  and 
others  on  the  Kentucky.  Still  this  metal,  most  precious  because  of 
its  general  utility,  is  what  is  most  lacking  in  America.  As  for  what 
is  called  the  Banks  of  Iron  [bancs  dc  fer]  on  the  Mississippi,  we 
have  it  on  good  authority  that  they  do  not  contain  a  trace. 

Mines  of  coal  are  so  common  in  the  country  that  it  is  believed 
that  a  great  bed  of  it  underlies  the  whole  surface.  Those  worked  at 
Pittsburg  are  considered  the  best. 

Copperas  and  alum  are  not  rare.  Emeralds,  amethysts,  and 
crystals  are  sometimes  found  but  not  enough  to  Ijecome  an  object 
of  trade. 

As  for  fossils  they  are  very  common.  They  are  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kentucky  in  large  beds,  composed  of  petrified  oysters, 
but  of  a  totally  different  species  from  those  we  know.  Others  arc 
found  in  South  America  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  that  is  to  say, 
15,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

In  digging  near  Lexington  they  have  uncovered  old  graves, 
arranged  with  much  skill,  and  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that 
of  the  Indians.  They  were  filled  with  human  bones.  A  resident  )i 
the  same  city  while  digging  on  his  premises  found  a  flat  stone,  six 
feet  below  the  surface,  that  covered  a  well,  of  whicTi  the  sides  were 
solid  masonry,  that  was  not  made  by  the  natives  of  the  country. 
The  inference  is  drawn  that  this  country  was  sometime  inhabited 
by  a  civilized  race  and  that  it  has  disappeared  without  leaving  any 
memorial  of  its  residence  on  the  earth.  There  is  also  another  fact 
that  points  to  the  same  opinion.  There  are  found  in  Kentucky  many 
forts  that  attract  the  attention  of  the  curious  and  have  given  rise 
to  many  conjectures.  They  are  usually  circular  in  form,  placed  in 
the  best  lands  and  always  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  When,  by  whom, 
and  for  what  purpose  were  they  built?  Of  this  we  are  ignorant; 
we  only  know  that  they  are  ancient  forts,  and  that  they  precede  by 
several  centuries  the  discovery  of  America,  since  the  trees  that  are 
growing  today  in  their  inclosures  are  as  old  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  Indians  have  lost  for  generations  all  notion  of  their 
origin.  Yet  every  one  knows  with  what  accuracy  the  tribes  of  sav- 
ages transmit  from  father  to  son,  by  tradition,  the  remembrance  of 
everything  that  has  taken  place  in  their  land.  The  old  women 
especially  have  an  astonishing  memory.  It  is  they  who  recite  word 
for  word  every  sentence  of  a  treaty  made  two  hundred  years  before. 
In  the  popular  assemblies  it  is  customary  to  refer  to  them  as  we 
would  refer  to  our  archives.     They  are  placed  behind  the  warriors. 
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When  they  wish  some  light  on  a  document  or  historic  deed,  th; 
chief  turns  to  one  of  the  most. aged  and  says:  ''Woman,  nse  and 
relate  our  history  of  bygone  times."  She  _  speaks  as  if  she  read 
from  a  book.    All  that  she  says  is  authoritative. 

However  these  forts  have  been  built  with  so  much  strength  and 
with  such  correct  notions  of  architecture,  that  they  are  necessarily 
the  work  of  a  people  different  from  the  Indians.  Besides,  it  seems 
impossible  to  have  built  them  without  the  use  of  tools  of  iron;  and 
iron  was  unknown  in  America  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 
At  some  distance  from  each  of  ihem  is  a  small  elevation  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid.  By  digging  in  them  a  chalky  substance  is  found 
which  on  analysis  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  human  bones. 
They  have  lain  there  perhaps  thousands  of  generations  [milhers  de 

siecles.]  .  ,  , 

The  cliffs  that  border  the  Kentucky  river  show  to  the  eye  per- 
pendicular rocks  400  feet  high.  They  are  formed  of  alternate  and 
very  regular  layers  of  limestone  and  white  marble.  Ihe  river  below 
seems  to  flow  through  artificial  canals.  Its  sides  are  shaded  with 
red  cedars.  , 

In  several  places  there  are  very  large  caverns,  which  are  otten 
several  miles  deep;  they  are  in  the  limestone  rock,  supported  by 
vaults  and  columns  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  nature.  There  are  also 
sulphur  springs,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  being  near  Boonesboro. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Green  river  there  are  three  bituminous 
springs  or  wells.  The  inhabitants  use  it  in  their  lamps  and  burn  it 
instead  of  oil.  Near  the  Sandy  river  there  is  a  little  crater  or 
natural  cavity  that  constantly  exhales  a  gas  or  inflammable  air;  when 
one  brings  a  lighted  candle  eighteen  inches  from  the  opening  it  ig- 
nites and  forms  a  column  of  flame  twelve  inches  m  diameter  and 
four  or  five  feet  high,  shaped  like  a  cone,  its  base  resting  on  the  hole 
and  its  point  in  the  air.  General  Clarke,  who  discovered  it,  lighted 
it  and  waited  an  hour  watching  the  flame  and  left  before  it  was  ex- 
tinguished. This  is  not  the  only  place  of  its  kind.  There  is  another 
exactly  similar,  which  shows  the  same  phenomena  seven  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Elk  river,  which  empties  into  the  Big  Kenhawa. 
These  flames  resemble  burning  alcohol;  they  are  much  rantied, 
slightly  heated  and  have  a  strong  odor  of  coal.  Sometimes  the 
cavity  fills  with  water,  but  it  is  soon  heated  to  the  boiling  point  and 

^^KenUicky  was  at  first  subject  to  the  government  of  Virginia,  and 
was  under  the  same  administration.  The  distance  between  the  two 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  population  soon  caused  a  feelmg  of  discon- 
tent with  the  Union.  It  resulted  in  the  State  of  Virgmia  at  the 
session  of  1786  passing  an  act  declaring  the  independence  of  Ken- 
tucky It  today  forms  one  of  the  states  of  the  general  federation 
and  is  governed  by  its  own  laws.  All  the  information  that  I  have 
been  able  to  secure  on  this  latter  subject  goes  to  show  that  nowhere 
else  are  the  taxes  more  just  nor  justice  better  administered.^  Each 
citizen  there  enjoys,  under  the  law,  the  greatest  portion  of  civil  lib- 
erty of  which  man  is  susceptible  in  a  state  of  society.  . 

Scarcely  had  the  settlements  been  begun  when  the  new_  colonists 
began  to  take  up  seriously  the  work  of  religion  and  education,  ihe 
most  numerous  sect  is  the  Baptist;  in  the  year  1786  they  had  six- 
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teen  churches,  with  regular  ministers  and  well  endowed.  Their 
synod  was  composed  of  more  than  thirty  ministers  or  teachers. 
Besides  that  we  find  there  reformed  congregations,  Lutherans,  Cath- 
olics, and  even  some  Jews.  All  these  religions  are  protected  by  tht 
law  and  their  adherents  live  together  in  perfect  harmony. 

As  for  the  education  of  youth,  they  have  established  in  each  place 
of  any  size  primary  schools  provided  with  good  teachers.  Their 
children  learn  to  read  and  write  as  well  as  the  four  rules  of  arith- 
metic and  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Beyond  that  they  have 
for  those  who  wish  to  take  more  advanced  studies  a  good  college 
at  Lexington.  The  State  of  Virginia  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
useful  institution  and  endowed  it  amply  by  a  cession  of  land.  The 
Rev.  John  Todd  made  it  a  present  of  a  large  library.  They 
afterward  added  a  press  and  even  print  each  week  a  gazette  that  goes 
each  week  to  even  the  most  distant  farms  with  all  the  news  of  both 
the  old  and  new  world. 

I  ought  to  sketch  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
that  is  very  difficult,  as  it  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  people  of  all 
countries,  all  kinds,  all  conditions ;  it  has  no  national  characteristic, 
and  indeed  presents  a  singular  mixture  in  their  language,  manners, 
customs  and  amusements,  and  even  in  their  political  opinions. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  is  peculiar  to  them  and  very 
characteristic.  In  the  other  settlements  that  have  been  made  very 
few  have  come  in  except  mechanics,  laborers,  and  journeymen,  all 
poor  people  and  of  an  inferior  class.  In  Kentucky,  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  many  persons  who  have  an  education,  literary  knowledge, 
agreeable  manners,  and  a  modest  fortune.  The  one  class  has  gone 
there  from  a  distaste  for  large  cities,  the  other  to  escape  political 
persecution,  and  some  others  because  they  were  not  content  with 
the  new  regime  established  in  their  own  country.  All  these  people 
became  farmers  and  brought  up  their  children  to  the  same  occupation 
and  they  form  an  eminently  respectable  class.  In  many  places  you 
find  regular  assemblies,  clubs  and  other  appropriate  amusements  for 
the  people.  Rides,  on  horseback  or  in  carriages,  friendly  visits, 
numerous  dinners,  little  suppers,  picnics  for  the  youth,  there  is 
nothing  lacking  to  these  people.  Several  have  libraries  on  their 
farms ;  they  cultivate  music,  literature  and  art.  The  young  farmer's 
daughter,  under  the  white  linen  gown  that  covers  her,  often  conceals 
a  refined  and  cultivated  mind.  One  can  see  in  this  country  the  best 
civilization  of  Europe. 

The  banks  of  the  Ohio  recall  to  me  a  horrible  adventure,  and  I 
am  going  to  give  it.  It  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  a 
vigorous  scene  [site  cnergiquc]  and  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Indians. 
In  the  spring  of  1774  a  planter  was  murdered  by  two  Shawnese 
Indians.  The  neighbors,  following  their  custom,  resolved  to  take 
immediate  vengeance.  Col.  Cresap,  a  man  become  infamous  by  his 
numerous  assassinations,  assembled  some  bandits  and  proceeded 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanhawa,  resolved  to  kill  the  first  Indians  that 
they  saw.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  that  carried  some  women  and 
children  and  a  single  oarsman  put  out  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  little  suspecting  a  hostile  attack.  Cresap  and  his  companions 
were  hidden  in  the  reeds.  Then  as  the  canoe  passed  they  fired  a 
general  volley.    All  in  the  canoe  were  killled.    They  were  the  wives 
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and  children,  in  a  word  the  whole  family  of  Logan,  chief  of  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  a  respectable  man  and  known  throughout  the  land  for 
his  attachment  to  the  whites.  Enraged  by  such  an  attack,  he  armed 
his  tribe  and  sought  vengeance.  It  resulted  in  a  war  that  was  car- 
ried on  with  a  barbarity  characteristic  of  the  country.  The  unfor- 
tunate father,  always  in  the  first  rank,  distinguished  himself  in  all 
engagements.  In  the  end  he  fought  about  the  close  of  the  year  a 
decisive  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Kanhawa.  The  united  tribes 
of  the  Shawnese,  Mingoes  and  Delawares  fought  the  militia  of 
Virginia  and  were  defeated.  The  enfeebled  Indians  asked  for  peace. 
Logan  disdained  to  appear  among  the  suppliants.  However  in  order 
that  no  one  should  doubt  that  he  concurred  in  a  course  so  absolutely 
necessary  he  wrote  to  Lord  Dunmore  the  following  letter: 

"I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's 
cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and 
naked  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long 
and  bloody  war  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  of 
peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites  that  my  countrymen 
pointed  as  they  passed  and  said :  'Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white 
men'.  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you  but  for  the  in- 
juries of  one  man.  Col.  Cresap  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood  and  un- 
provoked, murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my 
women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the 
veins  of  anv  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have 
sought  it;  I  have  killed  many;  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance. 
For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor 
a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear;  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He 
will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for 
Logan?     Not  one."i 

To  the  particulars  that  I  have  given  about  this  country  I  will 
add  that  I  do  not  believe  that  is  exactly  the  place  where  new  colon- 
ists, at  least  those  who  have  money,  ought  to  go ;  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

1°.  The  climate  is  too  warm  for  our  countrymen,  at  least  unless 
they  go  to  the  higher  places  where  the  temperature  is  more  like 
Vaud.  Arriving  under  this  burning  climate  and  where  the  changes 
from  heat  to  cold  are  very  sudden,  they  are  subject  to  pleurisy  and 
putrid  fevers  that  take  them  off  very  quickly.  These  maladies  are  in 
addition  to  those  that  affect  all  farmers  in  a  newly  cleared  country. 
There  the  earth,  which  before  was  covered  with  a  thick  shade,  be- 
comes heated  with  the  warm  sun,  ferments  and  throws  off  a  mephitic 
gas.  It  is  that  which  causes  malignant  and  intermittent  fevers. 
Further  the  wind,  stopped  by  the  forest,  rushes  into  the  clearings 
and  blowing  a  gale  produces  a  change  from  very  hot  to  extreme  cold, 
and  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  second  cause  combined  with 
the  first  increases  the  amount  of  illness. 

It  is  true  that  when  these  lands  are  once  under  cultivation  and 
covered  with   vegetation  and   fruit  trees  they  quickly   recover  their 


I.  This  familiar  extract  is  from  the  so-called  speech  of  the  Indian  chief 
Tah-gah-jute,  known  in  history  as  Logan.  First  published  in  Jetterson's 
"Notes  on  Virginia,"  it  was  probably  put  into  its  long-famoois  form,  if  not 
v'holly  written,  by  the  author  of  that  work. — Ed. 
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original  salubrity,  for  every  one  knows  that  leaves  have  the  property 
of  sucking  up  the  nitrogen  and  throwing  ofif  what  we  call  vital  air. 
Besides  cultivation  secures  the  drainage  of  stagnant  water  and 
marshes  and  this  adds  in  making  the  climate  healthy.  Such  is  th> 
course  of  nature.  Here  follow  some  observations  made  at  Phila- 
delphia. They  all  go  to  show  that  the  farmer  receives  the  country 
salubrious  and  bountiful  from  the  hand  of  nature,  that  he  corrupts 
it  by  cutting,  and  can  only  restore  its  salubrity  by  intelligent  culti- 
vation. This  work  was  written  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
and  entitled :  "Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  Fevers  in 
Pennsylvania." 

"As  for  the  yellow  fever  that  has  caused  such  ravages  in  America, 
it  is  a  species  of  complicated  billions  fever,  and  of  a  nature  that  is 
not  thoroughly  understood  at  present.  Generally  it  has  been  cured 
by  the  use  of  wine  and  tonics.  It  is  common  in  cities  and  also  at  the 
seaside,  but  as  yet  it  is  very  little  known  in  the  country.  It  would 
be  well  if  one  could  say  as  much  about  those  diseases  of  the  bowels 
accompanied  by  convulsions  which  appear  in  many  places,  and  not- 
ably in  Pennsylvania,  in  great  part  among  children  under  ten  years 
of  age." 

2°.  The  lands  of  the  first  class  are  rare  in  Kentucky.  They 
cost  at  the  present  time  seven  to  ten  pounds  sterling  per  acre 
[$35.00  to  $50.00]  ;  and  one  can  scarcely  acquire  them  on  time,  for 
the  proprietors,  who  have  bought  them  for  speculation,  do  not  accord 
new-comers  the  credit  and  facilities  they  receive  elsewhere.  As  to 
the  lands  of  inferior  quality,  they  are  not  worth,  it  seems,  to  use 
the  pains  of  going  so  far  to  clear  them. 

3°.  The  new  settler  ought  to  work  himself,  though  it  may  re- 
quire his  passing  a  number  of  years  of  hardship.  It  is  true  that  he 
can  buy  slaves  but  they  are  very  dear  and  that  kind  of  labor  is  re- 
pugnant to  a  thoughtful  man.  They  can  also  be  hired  for  100  to  150 
piastres  a  year  and  their  board;  but  that  method  has  great  objec- 
tions. They  will  desert  and  escape  whenever  they  get  the  chance; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  and  to  follow  them  into  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  and  on  returning  home  to  find,  may  be,  his  farm  devas- 
tated and  his  crop  destroyed  by  the  flocks  of  his  neighbours.  Fami- 
lies of  poor  and  industrious  farmers  will  find  in  my  estimation  it 
is  more  advantageous  to  go  to  another  country  equally  fertile  but  a 
little  farther  north,  and  much  less  populous.  In  consequence  they 
will  prefer  to  go  to  the  settlements  being  made  in  the  Genesee.  I 
will  give  an  idea  of  its  topography  as  I  have  in  regard  to  Kentucky. 

Those  who  wish  to  go  there  ought  to  go  by  way  of  Holland. 
There  they  can  embark  in  an  American  ship  that  will  take  them  to 
New  York. 

TABLE  OF  PRICES 

that  are  actually  paid  for  passage  from  Holland  to  America.  They 
can  be  paid  in  advance  on  embarking  or  on  arrival  in  America. 

In  the  second  cabin: 

For  children  under  4  years o      guineas. 

From  4  to   14  years 6^  guineas. 

14  years   and   upwards 13      guineas. 
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In  the  first  cabin: 

For  children  under  4  years 0      guineas. 

From  4  to  14  years 75^  guineas. 

14   years   and   upwards 15       guineas. 

Beyond  the  passage  one  receives  gratis  from  the  captain  for  ra- 
tions for  each  person  per  week:  2  pounds  of  meat,  i  pound  of  lard, 
I  pound  of  butter,  i  pound  of  cheese,  6  pounds  of  bread.  Further  j 
portion  of  potatoes,  oat-meal,  peas,  flour,  and  vinegar;  and  for 
drink,  beer  and  gin,  or  whiskey. 

It  is  dangerous  to  start  witiiout  having  enough  to  pay  the  passage, 
and  agreeing  to  pay  it  in  America.  In  that  case  what  happens  on 
arrival?  When  a  ship  arrives  from  Europe  with  emigrants  the 
American  farmers  or  their  emissaries  go  aboard  and  offer  passen- 
gers to  pay  what  they  owe  the  captain,  on  condition  that  they  will 
work  for  them  as  servants  or  laborers  until  they  can  repay  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  This  offer  at  first  glance  is  very  enticing  but  is 
subject  to  a  thousand  abuses.  The  new  arrival  is  conducted  far  into 
the  interior,  often  to  absolutely  unimproved  land ;  he  is  paid  wages 
lower  than  he  could  earn,  he  is  employed  in  the  most  difficult  work, 
cheated  in  his  food,  interest,  and  even  the  principal  in  order  to 
prolong  this  voluntary  slavery. 

I  repeat  that  no  mechanic,  peasant  or  laborer  should  start  for 
America  until  he  has  money  enough,  not  only  to  pay  his  passage,  but 
to  enable  him  to  live  some  tinie  without  depending  on  strangers. 
Emigrants,  listen  to  my  advice!  It  is  a  friend  of  the  people  who 
speaks  to  you. 

From  New  York  they  can  go  up  the  Hudson  River  in  boats  to 
Albany  at  small  expense,  and  even  twenty-four  leagues  farther  into 
the  interior;  from  there  to  the  frontiers  of  Genesee  there  are  only 
some  thirty  leagues  to  be  made  by  land.  Along  this  route  are  ham- 
lets and  single  farms  where  one  can  get  food  and  lodging. 

There  is  another  route  which,  starting  from  New  York  and 
skirting  Pennsylvania,  makes  for  the  source  of  the  Delaware.  It  is 
a  journey  of  about  sixty  leagues.  Arriving  at  this  point  one  must 
cross  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  \vhich  are  narrow  and  not  very 
high  at  this  place,  but  as  they  are  not  settled,  provisions  must  be 
carried.  This  second  route  is  much  more  difficult  and  expensive.  It 
will  be  found  much  better  to  travel  by  the  first  route,  and  besides 
the  sail  up  the  Hudson  is  very  pleasant.  This  river,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  United  States,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Champlain ;  it  is  250  miles  long 
and  empties  into  the  sea  a  little  below  New  York ;  its  shores  are 
lined  with  cliffs  that  are  very  picturesque.  The  part  of  its  course 
through  the  Highlands  for  about  sixteen  miles  is  a  series  of  im- 
posing and  romantic  views.  In  this  narrow  pass,  the  wind,  and  there 
it  is  always  blowing,  is  throttled  and  blows  without  interruption  as 
if  it  came  from  a  bellows.  Boats  are  then  obliged  to  lower  their 
sails;  nevertheless  they  do  not  run  any  danger.  What  is  most  pecu- 
liar about  this  river  is  that  it  winds  through  these  mountains  and 
yet  has  no  falls,  or  rapids,  or  rocks ;  its  channel  is  everywhere  wid^ 
and  deep,  and  its  surface  as  smooth  as  the  Saone  at  Lyons;  this 
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leads  to  the  supposition  that  its  channel  was  formed  suddenly  by 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fact  that  it  is  without  rapids  or  rock 
makes  navigation  easy  either  in  ascending  or  descending.  In  the 
former  case  one  is  assisted  by  the  tide,  which  runs  up  as  far  as  Al- 
bany, that  is,  i6o  miles  into  the  interior.  It  is  so  filled  with  fish  that 
many  people  from  New  York  take  the  trip  to  Albany  solely  for  the 
pleasure  of  fishing  with  a  line  during  the  passage. 

The  colonist  need  not  carry  from  New  York  the  things  he  will 
afterward  need,  such  as  beds  and  farming  implements;  he  will  be  able 
to  buy  them  at  Albany  at  the  same  or  possibly  lower  prices  than  in 
New  York.  Albany  is  a  city  of  about  600  houses,  built  in  the  old 
gothic  style,  and  precisely  as  the  Dutch  that  founded  it  built  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Usually  they  have  only  one  story  and  few 
rooms,  but  the  interior  is  extremelv  neat.  One  might  imagine  him- 
self in  Holland.  There  are  about  4,000  inhabitants.  As  it  is  a 
collection  of  families  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  speak  all 
languages,  a  fact  that  is  very  convenient  for  new  colonists  just  arriv- 
ing from  Europe.  There  is  a  large  trade  in  grain,  flour,  hemp,  flax, 
butter,  cheese,  lumber,  etc.,  because  it  is  the  natural  entrepot  of  the 
farm  products.  It  is  also  well  situated  for  trade  with  Canada  and 
in  furs. 

It  is  said  that  the  Albanians  are  less  sociable  and  less  hospitable 
than  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities  in  America.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  foundation  there  is  for  this  reproach.  In  general  they  take 
little  pleasure  in  small  coteries.  They  love  to  frequent  the  taverns 
especially  where  there  is  dancing.  People  of  easy  circumstances  go 
to  dinner  and  never  fail  to  return  in  the  evening.  They  occupy 
themselves  with  games  of  cards,  chess,  billiards,  and  drinking 
even  far  into  the  night.  When  they  marry  they  do  so  almost  with- 
out witnesses  and  secretly,  as  it  were,  but  the  day  after  the  wedding 
the  groom  prepares  a  collation  of  cold  meats,  wine,  etc.,  and  invites 
all  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  who  never  fail  to  attend,  at  eleven 
in  the  morning.  A  leader  invested  with  full  power  is  chosen  to  pre- 
side at  each  table;  it  is  he  who  indicates  the  number  of  toasts,  and 
it  is  rare  that  they  separate  without  being  drunk ;  for  the  Albanians, 
who  are  usually  sober  enough,  do  not  think  it  shameful  to  drink  to 
excess  on  such  occasions. 

Their  funerals  are  also  rather  peculiar  but  they  are  said  to  be 
the  same  as  they  were  of  old  in  this  country.  No  one  is  present 
without  a  formal  invitation  at  the  appointed  time.  The  procession 
goes  to  a  neighboring  house  and  waits  until  they  bring  the  body  of 
the  deceased.  Ten  persons  are  appointed  to  carry  the  bier,  the 
others  accompany  the  procession  according  to  rank,  that  has  been 
assigned  to  them  by  the  leader.  They  go  to  the  cemetery  and  return 
to  the  house  of  the  deceased.  There  they  find  tables  arrayed  with 
cold  meat,  spiced  wine,  pipes  and  tobacco.  They  eat,  drink  and 
smoke;  conversation  turns  upon  every  subject  except  the  friend 
they  have  lost,  of  whom  no  one  says  a  word.  The  women,  unless 
they  be  very  near  kindred,  do  not  take  part  in  the  procession.  Such 
are  the  customs  and  manners  of  that  country.  I  have  gone  into  these 
details,  though  they  may  appear  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  this  book, 
because  the   colonists  who  go  to  the  settlements  in   Genesee  have 
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their  general  rendezvous  at  Albany;  they  will  not  be  displeased  to 
have  some  information  about  that  city. 

Genesee  is  situated  near  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is 
thus  three  degrees  further  south  than  the  country  of  Vaud.  Not- 
withstanding the  climate  is  the  same,  because  those  countries  that 
are  uncultivated  and  covered  with  forests  are  always  colder  than 
countries  that  are  cultivated.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  range 
of  mountains  that  separate  it  from  Pennsylvania ;  at  the  west  it 
extends  to  the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  From  these 
lakes  the  land  slopes  gradually.  However  the  appearance  is  the 
same  as  Kentucky;  that  is  to  say,  the  country  is  a  combination  of 
hills  and  valleys  slightly  inclined.  The  winter  begins  the  middle  of 
December  and  ends  the  middle  of  March.  The  earth  is  covered 
with  snow  for  four  or  five  weeks.  The  small  rivers  freeze  ovrr 
but  the  large  ones  rarely  do.  The  land  is  very  fertile  and  capable 
of  producing  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. The  author  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  written  in  English 
that  appeared  a  short  time  since  states  that  no  one  would  dare  to 
portray  au  naturel  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and  richness  of  the  soil, 
without  fear  of  being  taxed  with  exaggeration.  Col.  Gordon^  states 
the  same  thing  in  the  journal  of  his  travels.  Gen.  Parsons  meas- 
ured at  one  place  a  walnut  tree  that  was  twenty-two  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  near  that  a  sycamore  that  was  forty-four.  Lately  some 
one  brought  to  Amsterdam  a  sheaf  of  hay  gathered  at  random  in 
the  forest  which  was  four  and  a  half  feet  high  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

There  is  another  fact  that  tends  to  confirm  these  statements.  It 
was  written  to  me  the  past  month  by  a  correspondent,  whose  veracity 
I  can  guarantee.  Two  families  of  settlers  were  crossing  that  country 
with  the  design  of  going  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  They 
camped  by  chance  in  a  place  that  was  charmingly  situated.  It  was  a 
small  natural  prairie,  surrounded  with  trees  and  through  which 
wound  a  brook.  "Why  should  we  go  farther,"  they  said  to  one 
another;  "let  us  settle  here."  And  they  did  settle  there  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  own  the  land.  The  following  year, 
fearful  that  they  might  be  expelled  from  a  place  that  they  had  culti- 
vated without  a  title,  they  sought  out  the  proprietor,  told  him  what 
had  happened  and  begged  that  he  would  sell  it  to  them.  As  he  had 
not  bought  it  for  speculation,  but  with  the  intention  of  occupying  it 
later,  he  did  not  wish  either  to  evict  them,  as  he  had  the  right  to  do, 
or  to  make  them  lose  the  reward  of  their  labor.  He  sold  each  family 
200  acres  at  the  price  of  two  and  one-half  piastres    [per  acre?]. 


I.  I  do  not  find  any  printed  title  of  a  Journal  of  Col.  Gordon.  Fownal  in 
the  "Topog.  Desc,"  Appendix  IV,  gives  some  extracts  from  a  "Journal  of  Capt. 
Harry  Gordon,  Chief  Engineer  in  the  Western  Department  in  North  America, 
who  was  sent  from  Fort  Pitt  on  the  river  Ohio  down  the  said  river,  etc.,  to 
Illinois  in  1766."  Hanna's  "Wilderness  Trail,"  II.,  40,  also  has  extracts. 
This  is  the  only  Gordon  Journal  which  I  note  printed  before  the  date  of  Bridel's 
book.  As  this  does  not  refer  to  Western  New  York  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
journal  referred  to  by  Bridel.  The  original  MS.  of  Capt.  Harry  Gordon's 
Journal  is  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Penna. — Tr. 
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With  their  minds  at  rest  about  their  property  they  continued  to 
cultivate  it,  and  have  prospered  and  possess  now  two  fine  farms. 

In  its  natural  state  Genesee  is  covered  with  forests  like  Ken- 
tucky. But  there  is  this  difference;  in  the  latter  the  thickets  are 
very  frequent  and  the  trees  are  very  close  together,  so  that  much 
time  is  required  to  clear  and  improve  the  land  and  put  it  under  cul- 
tivation. Here,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  found  spaces  of  several 
miles  denuded  of  trees  and  forming  often  natural  prairies ;  and  in  the 
places  where  there  are  trees  they  are  so  far  apart  that  one  man  can 
cl€ar  an  acre  in  a  day.  This  advantage  is  enormous  when  one  is 
working  to  make  a  new  settlement ;  a  man  can  plant  almost  as  soon 
as  he  arrives,  and  can  employ  in  plowing  the  time  that  would  be 
consumed  elsewhere  in  cutting  the  trees,  digging  up  the  roots  and 
carrying  them  away.  The  forests  are  set  with  firs,  oaks,  birches, 
elms,  cherries,  apples,  mulberries,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  etc.  The 
sugar  maple  is  also  common ;  the  sap  from  only  one  tree  furnishes 
about  ten  pounds  of  sugar  per  year;  there  is  no  planting  to  be 
done ;  one  has  only  to  gather  it  for  his  use.  Another  tree  peculiar 
to  this  country  is  the  sumac.  It  bears  clusters  of  red  fruit  that  is 
sought  for  dyeing.     The  Indians  chew  its  leaves  instead  of  tobacco. 

No  other  part  of  America  has  so  much  game.  One  encounters  at 
almost  every  step  herds  of  deer,  elk  and  buffalo.  Bears  are  not  rare 
but  they  quickly  leave  the  country  when  it  begins  to  be  settled. 
Turkeys,  wild  geese,  teals,  ducks,  swans,  pheasants,  and  partridges 
are  so  common  and  so  tame  that  they  might  be  taken  for  chickens  in 
a  poultry  yard.  What  is  very  singular  is  that  there  are  no  hares; 
rabbits,  on  the  contrary,  are  common.  Here  are  some  of  the  other 
animals  peculiar  to  the  country : 

1°.  The  Caribou.  It  is  a  species  of  small  deer.  It  can  run  on 
the  snow  with  great  swiftness;  as  its  hoofs  are  large  and  hairy  they 
do  not  sink  down  easily.  When  the  snow  is  deep  they  make  paths 
as  if  they  were  made  by  man. 

2°.  The  Caracajou.  It  is  a  voracious  animal  but  sluggish;  it 
walks  very  slowly  and  it  supplies  this  defect  by  cunning.  A  great 
enemy  of  the  carabou,  it  lies  in  wait  for  it  along  the  fresh  trails ;  at 
other  times  it  hides  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  [over  the  trail,  Tr.] 
and  waits  for  its  prey  to  pass.  As  soon  as  it  springs  upon  it  it  seizes 
the  caribou  by  the  throat  and  tears  it.  The  only  way  it  can  escape 
is  to  plunge  into  the  water.  The  caracajou  fears  that  element  so 
much  that  it  will  leave  its  prey.  The  animal  is  so  cunning  that 
when  trappers  have  set  their  traps  it  finds  a  way  to  spring  them 
and  eat  the  bait  without  danger.  Ii  disturbs  the  beavers  very  much 
in  their  houses.^ 


I.  The  animal  referred  to  here  as  the  caracajou  is  the  wolverene,  Gulo 
luscus.  It  is  known  by  several  names,  glutton  being  one  of  the  most  common. 
Caracajou  is  the  French-Canadian  name.  It  was  at  one  time  found  as  far  south 
as  New  York,  but  now  exists  only  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Canada.  It  has  a  bad 
reputation  with  trappers  for  the  reason  given  in  the  text.  The  story  of  its  lying 
on  the  branches  of  trees  and  springing  thence  on  deer  or  caribou  passing  under- 
neath is  probably  fabulous  and  comes  from  its  being  sometimes  confounded  with 
panthers,  etc.  Probably  no  other  animal  has  had  as  many  fabulous  tales  told 
about  it  as  the  wolverene. — Tr. 
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3°.  The  Skunk.  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  animal  in  the 
forests  of  America.  It  is  a  species  of  mink,i  with  which  it  is  often 
confounded.  When  it  is  followed  it  throws  from  its  breech  a  stink- 
ing water  that  infects  the  air  for  a  great  distance.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  French  call  it  bctc  puante,  or  efifant  du  diable. 
Some  naturalists  have  supposed  that  this  water  was  only  its  urine. 
But  Mr.  Carver,  who  dissected  several  of  them,  asserts  that  he  found 
near  the  bladder  a  special  organ  for  it,  of  which  he  was  convinced 
by  its  abominable  odor.  However,  the  flesh  of  the  skunk,  when  it  is 
not  soiled  with  this  fetid  water,  is  delicate  and  good  to  eat.  Its  fat 
applied  externally  is  a  powerful  emolient. 

In  digging  in  the  earth  in  Genesee  and  adjacent  countries  teeth 
and  bones  of  a  prodigious  size  are  frequently  found.  They  belong 
to  a  carnivorous  animal  which  once  existed  there,  but  which  has  dis- 
appeared. It  is  called  the  Mammoth.  The  Indians  have  a  singular 
tradition  about  it.  They  say  that  "In  olden  times  a  herd  of  these 
great  animals  came  to  Bigbone,  where  they  began  a  general  slaughter 
of  the  deer,  elk,  bison,  and  other  beasts  that  the  Great  Man  (God; 
had  created  for  food  for  the  Indians.  The  Great  Man  looked  from 
on  high  and  saw  it.  Immediately  he  took  his  thunderbolts  and  de- 
scended to  the  earth  and  placed  himself  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
mountain,  upon  a  rock,  where  the  imprint  of  his  feet  may  still  be 
seen.  From  there  he  hurled  thunderbolts  at  these  animals  until  iie 
had  entirely  destroyed  them.  Only  the  chief  of  the  herd  remained 
He  reared  his  head  proudly  against  the  Great  Man  and  repelled 
wiht  his  brow  the  thunderbolts  thrown  at  him.  Once  he  missed  a 
blow  and  was  wounded  in  the  side.  He  instantly  felt  the  effect  of 
the  blow  and  turning  around  with  a  bound  he  threw  himself  across 
the  Great  Lakes,  where  he  still  lives."  It  cannot  be  determined  if 
the  mammoth  once  lived  in  these  wilds  or  if  that  part  of  the  story 
is  as  fabulous  as  the  rest. 

European  naturali.sts  have  claimed  that  these  great  bones  be- 
longed to  elephants  or  hippopotami ;  but  Mr.  Jefferson  has  offered 
some  proof  they  did  not  and  that  they  belonged  to  a  particular 
species  of  carnivores,  which  were  four  or  five  times  larger  than  the 
elephant.  However  the  question  will  be  easily  decided,  if  it  is  true, 
as  I  have  lately  read  in  a  journal  that  some  one  had  collected  all  the 
bones  of  this  animal  and  was  restoring  a  skeleton  that  can  be  seen 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  in  New  York.  Mr.  Jefferson,  as 
I  have  said,  and  Mr.  Hunner  (see  Trans.  Philos.  of  1768)  are  of 
the  opinion  that  these  bones  are  the  remains  of  a  carnivorous 
animal.  The  author  of  the  article  America  in  the  Encyclopedic  Dic- 
tionary has  the  opposite  opinion,  and  here  are  his  reasons :  "If  this 
animial  were  carnivorous  it  would  mean  that  nature  had  followed 
in  the  New  World  a  course  opposite  to  that  followed  on  our  con- 
tinent where  all  land  animals  of  the  largest  size  are  frugivorcs. 
It  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  Frosper-McAlpin  and  of  Mr.  Maillet  3f 
having  believed  that  the  hippopotamus  is  carnivorous.  It  can  be 
imagined  what  difficulty  carnivorous  animals  of  this  size  would  have 


I.  Literally,  Putois.  The  genns  Putorious  to  which  belong  the  minks, 
■weasels,  etc.,  is  a  division  of  the  family  Mustilidae.  Of  this  family  the  skunks 
form  a  sub- family,  Mephitinae. — Tr. 
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in  finding  a  sufficient  and  continuous  supply  of  food;  which  vegeta- 
tion being  so  reproductive  and  in  such  abundance  that  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  supply  food  for  animals  of  the  largest  size.  Thus  the 
opinion  of  those  who  attribute  these  remains  to  a  species  of  flesh 
eaters  is  hardly  tenable.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  have  gone  to  the 
savages  to  know  what  they  think,  since  the  discovery  of  them  in 
1738.  They  have  not  given  any  better  account  than  the  natives  of 
Siberia  on  the  discovery  of  fossil  ivory  in  their  country;  for  the  one 
regards  them  as  the  remains  of  a  giant  and  the  other  as  the  remains 
of  an  animal  that  lives  under  the  earth."  This  reasoning,  though 
very  plausible  at  first  glance,  is  full  of  errors. 

1°.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  nature  has  done  such  and 
such  a  thing  on  our  continent  that  she  has  done  it  everywhere.  One 
can  more  easily  conclude  the  contrary,  for  in  America  there  are 
several  animals  absolutely  different  from  any  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  among  others  the  Opossum,  the  Raccoon,  and  the 
Quickhatch  [another  name  for  the  Wolverene,  Tr.]. 

2°.  The  size  signifies  nothing  in  this  matter;  the  whale,  larger 
than  the  elephant  and  any  other  known  animal,  is  carnivorous.  It 
eats  every  day  several  thousand  herrings. 

3°.  The  author  says  that  the  Indians  have  no  traditions  on  this 
subject.    They  have  a  very  positive  one,  and  that  we  have  given. 

4°.  The  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  animal  to  which  these 
teeth  belong  could  only  have  been  carnivorous.  How  can  people 
oppose  facts  with  purely  scientific  reasoning? 

As  for  me  I  believe  that  a  monstrous  carnivorous  animal  has 
existed  not  only  in  America  but  also  in  the  north  of  Asia  and  even 
more  south.  The  fossil  bones  found  in  Siberia  may  belong  to  it, 
and  see  this  report  of  a  journalist  this  month:  "One  hears  from 
Hamburg  that  they  have  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mologa,  in  the 
government  of  Juroslaw  in  Russia,  two  horns,  a  head  and  some 
bones  belonging  to  an  unknown  animal  of  huge  proportions.  The 
length  of  the  head  is  two  and  a  quarter  Leipsic  ells  [about  51.3 
inches].  The  thickness  [or  depth]  of  the  forehead  was  an  ell  and 
two  inches.  The  horns  resembled  in  form  that  of  an  ox,  they  were 
four  ells  long,  and  nearly  one  in  circumference.  The  other  bones 
are  equally  gigantic." 

The  principal  rivers  of  Genesee  are: 

1°.  The  Genesee.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  country;  its 
direction  is  from  south  to  north  and  it  flows  into  JLake  Ontario 
eighty  miles  from  the  falls  of  iNiiagara. 

2°.  The  Allegheny.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the 
same  name  very  near  the  source  of  the  Tioga ;  its  direction  is  west. 
It  unites  at  Fort  Pitt  with  the  Monongahela  to  form  the  Ohio,  as 
we  have  heretofore  stated. 

3°.  The  Tonnewonta.  It  runs  from  east  to  west  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  and  empties  into  the  Niagara,  which  forms  the  com- 
munication between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  Near  its  source  is 
the  new   Batavia,  one  of  the  principal   settlements  of  this  country. 

The  Buffalo  and  the  Cattaraugus  are  two  other  rivers  that  also 
run  from  east  to  west  and  empty  into  Lake  Erie.     At  the  mouth  of 
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the  former  is  situated  New  Amsterdam,^  where  there  have  been  es- 
tabhshed  some  mills  and  factories.  The  new  colonists,  who  are 
carpenters,  joiners,  wood  workers  in  general,  go  there  to  settle  by 
preference.    The  place  where  it  stands  was  a  forest  five  years  ago. 

The  rivers  are  full  of  fish.  They  abound  in  perch,  trout,  salmon 
and  catfish— a  species  unknown  in  Europe  and  extremely  delicate. 
They  have  been  taken  weighing  forty  pounds.  Each  of  them  re- 
ceives in  its  course  a  multitude  of  brooks,  for  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  as  well  watered  as  this.  One  can  judge  of  this  by  an 
inspection  of  the  map,  which  has  been  drawn  with  all  the  accuracy 
possible.  Nevertheless  there  are  neither  marshes  nor  stagnant 
waters,  and  this  makes  the  air  very  healthy.  Fevers  are  not  prev- 
alent as  in  Kentucky  and  besides  one  is  not  annoyed  there  as  else- 
where by  mosquitoes.  These  brooks  are  not  torrents,  sometimes 
flooded  and  sometim.es  dry  and  subject  to  inundations.  They  are 
threads  of  clear,  limpid  water  that  wind  through  the  fields,  watering 
and  fertilizing  them.  Also  the  new  settlers  can  procure  without 
trouble  excellent  prairies,  and  they  are  mowed  regularly  three  times 
a  year  to  provide  for  their  cattle  in  winter,  for  in  summer  they  find 
everywhere  abundant  feed. 

Before  the  last  war  in  America  Genesee  was  occupied  by  several 
tribes  of  very  powerful  Indians.  Today  the  savages  are  there  only 
in  small  numbers.    Here  is  a  census  of  them: 

1°.  The  Oneidas.  They  live  along  a  river  of  that  name  twenty- 
one  miles  from  Fort  Stanwix.  They  are  about  400  strong,  including 
the  women  and  children. 

2°.  The  Tuscaroras.  They  lived  at  one  time  in  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  Today  they  live  with  the  Oneidas,  who  have  adopted 
them;  judging  from  the  similarity  of  language  they  had  a  common 
origin.     Their  number  is  about  200  persons. 

3°.  The  Senecas.  They  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee  River 
This  tribe  is  about  800  strong.  Their  chief  town  is  called  Genesee 
Castle.  They  have  depending  on  them  two  villages,  each  of  60  or  70 
persons;  one  is  on  French  Creek,  the  other  on  the  Buffalo.  They 
also  have  some  cabins  on  the  Allegheny  River.  Their  chief  is  a  very 
respectable  man  called  OBeil.2  He  has  great  regard  for  the  whites 
and  is  eager  to  do  them  a  service. 

4°.  The  Onondagas.  They  live  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  twenty-five  miles  from  Lake  Oneida.     In  the  spring  of 

1.  This  is  perhaps  the  earliest  allusion  to  Buffalo,  after  the  Holland  Land 
Co.'s  survey,  to  be  found  in  any  book.  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Lian- 
court,  who  was  on  the  Niagara  in  1795,  gives  the  earliest  description  of  the 
settlement  (of  whites)  on  Buffalo  creek:  "We  reached  Lake  Erie,  that  is  to  say, 
a  small  settlement  of  four  or  five  houses,  standing  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  lake."  The  Indian  village  of  Buffalo  Town  was  four  miles  distant. 
He  speaks  of  the  high  cost  of  everything  here,  and  adds:  "There  is  scarcely  one 
house  in  this  little  hamlet,  without  a  person  indisposed  with  the  ague."  Isaac 
Weld  came  to  Buffalo  creek  in  1796,  but  only  mentions  the  village.  The  narra- 
tives of  surveyors  who  visited  the  site  of  Buffalo  before  the  date  of  Pastor 
Bridel's  book  are  to  be  found  in  vol.  VII,  Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society. 

2.  John  O'Bail,  otherwise  Cornplanter. 
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1/79  Gen.  Clinton  sent  a  regiment  against  them,  because  they  had 
made  some  incursions  upon  his  land.  This  regiment  surprised 
them  at  their  homes  and  killed  twelve  men  and  took  thirty-five 
prisoners  and  returned  to  join  the  army  without  having  sustained 
any  loss. 

5°.  The  Five  Nations.  This  was  at  one  time  a  very  powerful 
people.  They  lived  near  the  source  of  the  Susquehanna.  But  in  the 
year  1779  General  Sullivan  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  4,000  men 
drove  them  from  their  country  and  forced  them  as  far  as  the 
Niagara  river.  Obliged,  in  order  to  live,  to  eat  salt  meat,  to  which 
they  had  not  been  accustomed,  a  great  part  of  them  died.^  There  arc 
as  many  as  200  buried  in  the  same  ditch  near  the  place  where  they 
had  camped.  From  that  time  they  abandoned  their  own  countr>' 
and  retired  to  Canada. 

These  few  Indians,  dispersed  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  do 
not  annoy  the  settlers,  and  they  live  with  them  in  good  fellowship. 
On  one  side  the  planters  furnish  them  their  living  when  they  are  in 
need  and  buy  their  furs.  On  the  other  side  they  are  restrained 
either  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  are  more  numerous, 
or  by  the  garrisons  that  the  United  States  keep  in  the  frontier 
forts.  They  do  not  live  solely  by  the  chase ;  the  women,  when  they 
are  absent,  cultivate  potatoes  and  maize.  Gradually  they  are  giving 
up  a  wandering  life  to  become  planters.  Some  have  renounced  their 
idolatry  and  been  baptized.  This  species  of  man  in  a  short  time  will 
melt  away  in  the  new  colonies. 

It  is  the  more  easy  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  as  they  have 
an  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  believe  that  after  their 
death  they  will  be  carried  to  a  country,  which  they  place  at  the  west, 
filled  with  game  and  where  tney  will  become  eternal  hunters.  Be- 
fore interring  the  dead,  the  principal  orator  of  the  tribe  speaks  to  it 
as  follows :  "Behold  thee  seated  with  us.  Thou  hast  the  same  form 
that  we  have ;  there  is  nothing  lacking,  neither  hands,  nor  head,  nor 
legs;  however  thou  hast  ceased  to  be,  and  thou  hast  begun  to  evap- 
orate like  the  smoke  from  this  pipe.  Who  was  it  that  we  talked  to 
two  days  ago?  It  was  not  thou  for  then  thou  didst  talk  to  us.  It 
must  be  then  that  it  was  thy  soul  which  is  at  present  in  the 
great  land  of  souls  with  those  of  cur  race.  Thy  body  that  we  see 
here  will  be  in  six  months  as  it  was  200  years  ago.  Thou  canst 
feel  nothing,  thou  canst  hear  nothmg;  however  because  of  the 
friendship  that  we  bore  for  thy  body  when  the  spirit  animated  it 
we  can  give  thee  these  marks  of  respect."  I  will  end  this  article  by 
a  discourse  that  an  Indian  chief  addressed  to  Sir  William  Johnson, 
superintendent  of  [Indian]  affairs  of  America,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
treaty  that  he  signed  in  1768  with  the  Six  Nations.  "We  recall  that 
at  our  first  interview  with  you  when  you  arrived  in  your  ships,  we 
received  you  with  friendship,  provided  for  your  welfare  and  made 
an  alliance  with  you ;  also  we  were  a  people  great  and  numerous, 
and  you  a  people  weak  and  powerless.  We  soon  saw  that  we  were 
attached  to  you  by  a  chain  of  bark,  and  that  it  was  with  so  weak  a 


J.  This  sounds  so  much  like  an  "Irish  bull"  that  I  give  the  original: 
"Obliges  pour  vivre  de  manger  de  la  viande  salce,  a  laquelle  its  n'etoient  point 
occcutumes,  ils  moururent  en  gronde  partie." — Tr. 
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chain  that  we  had  moored  your  ships ;  fearing  that  it  would  break 
and  that  your  ships  would  be  lost  we  changed  it  for  one  of  iron, 
with  which  we  attached  them  strongly;  but  as  it  was  likely  to  rust 
away,  in  order  to  prevent  an  accident  so  melancholy,  we  replace  it 
today  with  one  of  silver."  Such  a  singular  allegory!  Every  reader 
will  comprehend  it. 

The  Genesee  having  been  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  United 
States  of  America  they  have  sold,  some  to  individuals,  and  some  to 
companies.  The  Dutch,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  has  alone  bought  a  million  acres  of  it.  It  is  en- 
gaged at  this  moment  in  getting  settlers  and  putting  the  land  under 
cultivation.  One  cannot  admire  too  much  the  order,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  humanity  with  which  they  go  about  this  important  work. 
The  land  does  not  as  elsewhere  pass  through  the  hands  of  three 
different  sorts  of  planters ;  one  does  so  well  that  those  who  clear 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  live  there  and  do  not  quit  it.  Besides 
they  do  not  lease  land  but  sell  it  and  at  a  very  moderate  price.  They 
have  made  a  survey  of  the  country  and  have  published  a  geographic 
map.  It  is  the  one  that  we  have  added  at  the  end  of  this  work.  They 
continue  to  employ  surveyors,  who  measure  precisely  the  land 
bought  by  the  colonist,  and  fix  the  boundaries  and  furnish  them 
plans.  Further,  they  open  roads,  construct  bridges,  clear  out  the 
rivers  and  build  mills  and  factories.  Its  principal  office  is  at  Batavia, 
near  the  source  of  the  Tonnewonta.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bussi  [Busti].  The  postmaster  of  New  York,  seeing  the  prosperity 
of  this  country  continually  increase  has  established  post  stages 
[  ?  relais]  and  conducts  strangers  through  to  this  place.  There  is  a 
second  office  at  New  Amsterdam  near  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Ellicott, 
agent  of  the  company,  an  educated  man  who  speaks  many  languages, 
resides  there. 

It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  how  many  colonists  have  settled  on 
the  domain  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  because  they  are  arriving 
each  week,  yet  it  is  less  than  the  whole  of  Genesee  (there  it 
amounted  in  three  years  to  20,000).  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Westphalians,  the  Irish,  the  Liegeois,  arrive  by  hun- 
dreds. Lord  Selkirk  has  sent  over  many  Scotch  and  continues  to 
add  to  them  all  the  families  of  poor  farmers  he  finds  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. Some  one  has  made  representations  to  Parliament  about  it; 
it  will  use  means,  without  doubt,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  emigration. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  will  find  that  it  is  unjust  and  even  tyrannical  to  pre- 
vent poor  people,  burdened  with  children  and  without  land,  to  seek  in 
America  bread  which  they  cannot  gain  in  their  own  country  at  the 
price  of  their  sweat  and  their  tears.  Certainly  if  they  could  find 
around  the  village  where  they  were  born,  excellent  land  at  two  or 
three  piastres  an  acre,  these  people  would  not  care  to  leave.  It 
requires  a  great  motive  for  a  man  to  renounce  his  country,  sever  his 
connections,  and  break  off  his  habits;  then  to  cross  a  vast  ocean  in 
order  to  settle  in  an  unknown  land.  Oh,  power  of  paternal  love, 
pure  and  sacred  fire  lighted  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator  who  has  put 
these  children  into  the  world!  Oh,  noble  and  just  desire  to  wrest 
one's  family  from  misery,  you  alone  are  able  to  produce  that  sub- 
lime resolve  and  cause  it  to  carry  out  so  difficult  a  project!  Poor 
emigrants,  I  have  often  mingled  my  tears  with  yours  in  the  ungrate- 


^A 
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ful  earth  that  you  have  watered  with  your  sweat!  xNow  my  prayers 
accompany  you  to  the  New  World. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  last  three  months  there  have  been  delivered 
at  Berne  300  passports  to  people  of  our  country.  I  hope  that  they 
have  been  well  enough  advised  to  give  the  preference  to  Genesee 
over  any  other  part  of  America. ^  However,  it  seems  unlikely,  judg- 
ing from  the  following  letter:  "Basle,  8th  March,  1803.  The  5th 
of  this  month  we  witnessed  a  spectacle  very  sad  for  our  country 
and  its  public  credit.  Eighty  families  from  the  single  canton  of  Basle, 
which  is  not  one  of  the  large  cantons  of  Switzerland,  have  started 
on  two  large  boats  and  will  follow  the  course  of  the  Rhine  to 
Holland,  where  they  will  embark  for  America.  These  families  have 
sold  all  they  possess  and  carry  with  them  a  very  considerable  sum. 
They  have  taken  letters  of  credit  on  Amsterdam,  several  of  which 
are  for  16,000  francs  [about  $3,200.00].  They  take  also  various 
articles  required  in  their  settlement  which  they  will  make  in  the 
vast  wilds  of  Kentucky.  At  their  departure  they  sang  in  chorus 
some  sacred  hymns.  At  that  sight  all  hearts  were  melted  to 
tears." 

Genesee  will  be  populated  about  as  soon  as  Kentucky,  for  it  is 
not  only  very  fit  for  agriculture,  but  it  is  more  advantageously  lo- 
cated for  trade.  At  the  west  by  means  of  the  Great  Lakes  it  can 
trade  with  the  Indians  for  furs ;  at  the  south  it  can  ship  grain  by  the 
Allegheny  river  to  New  Orleans;  at  the  north  they  can  ship  by  the 
river  Hudson  what  should  go  to  New  York;  at  the  east  it  borders 
on  Pennsylvania  and  they  will  there  find  means  to  supply  the 
markets  of  Tauadelphia.  It  is  thus  at  a  central  point,  perfectly  lo- 
cated for  commerce.  They  are  at  this  moment  thinking  of  starting 
a  town  at  the  place  where  the  Oswaiga  joms  the  Allegheny;  several 
Swiss  families  form  the  nucleus  of  this  association. 

When  this  country  is  settled  it  will  form  an  independent  state. 
Now  it  is  a  part  of  New  York  and  is  governed  by  the  same  laws. 
The  colonists  live  therefore  under  a  government  most  wisely  cal- 
culated and  best  adapted  for  the  true  happiness  of  man.  What  are 
its  fundamental  principles?  The  legislative  power  is  divided  into 
two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly.  The  Senators  are  chosen 
by  freeholders  or  owners  of  land.  To  be  a  voter  it  is  necessary  to 
possess  real  estate  free  from  debt  to  the  value  of  100  pounds  sterling. 
The  State  is  divided  into  four  districts,  of  which  the  southern  names 
nine  senators,  the  middle  six,  the  western  six,  and  the  eastern  only 
three.    These  numbers  ai-e  fixed  by  the  relative  population. 

The  Assembly  is  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  counties. 
They  are  elected  each  year  in  the  month  of  May  in  the  following 
proportions; 

The  City  and  County  of  New  York  names g 

The  City  and  County  of  Albany 7 

Dutchess    7 


I.  During  the  printing  of  this  work  my  hopes  are  realized.  Fifty  persons 
of  that  emigration  have  given  preference  to  Genesee  and  have  asked  the  Holland 
Co.  for  letters  to  Mr.  Bussi  [Busti],  its  agent  in  that  country. — Note  in  original. 
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West   Chester    6 

Ulster     t) 


Suffolk 


Queens    4 

Orange    4 

Kings   2 

Richmond   2 

Montgomery    6 

Washington  and  Clinton  4 

Columbia    3 

Cumberland    3 

Gloucester    j 


Total  Assemblvmen 


70 


N.  B.  The  whole  State  in  1786  contained  238,897  inhabitants; 
today  it  has  many  more. 

All  men  of  full  age  who  have  resided  in  the  county  where  they 
cast  their  votes  six  months  before  the  election,  who  pay  taxes,  who 
have  land  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  sterling,  or  who  work  land 
of  which  the  rental  is  two  pounds  sterling  are  electors  for  the 
Assembly. 

The  executive  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  He 
is  chosen  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  may  be  re- 
elected. All  freeholders  of  the  State  take  part  in  his  election.  He  is 
truly  a  man  of  the  people.  This  government  is  quite  analogous  to 
what  was  introduced  into  a  few  of  our  cantons ;  after  four  years  of 
blunders,  vacillation  and  trouble  we  have  returned  to  it  only  to 
follow  the  advice  I  gave  my  countrymen  in  February,  ^Soo.  See  mj- 
work  entitled:  "Reflexion  sur  la  revolution  de  la  bwisse,  sur  le 
principe  de  I'unite  et  de  I'indivisibilite  et  de  la  necessite  d'un  revenir 
au  systeme  federatif,"  page  44  and  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  taxes  the  Legislature  determines  each  year  the  sum 
needed  by  the  State  and  partitions  it  among  the  counties.  This  done, 
the  inspectors  of  all  the  districts  of  a  county  assemble  and  repartition 
upon  each  district  [i.  e.  town]  the  amount  assigned  to  their  county. 
Finally  the  inspector  of  the  town  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of 
assessors  make  a  repartition  among  the  citizens  according  to  their 
fortunes.  A  collector  appointed  in  each  town  collects  the  taxes,  by 
a  list  furnished  him,  and  turns  the  amount  into  the  treasury  of  the 
county,  whence  it  passes  into  the  treasury  of  the  State.  The  collec- 
tion is  made  almost  without  expense  and  any  waste  is  impossible. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  have  as 
much  integrity  as  public  spirit  the  levies  are  made  with  impartial 
justice.  A  law  of  the  State  exempts  all  new  settlers  from  taxation 
for  ten  years.  The  other  citizens  pay  each  year  once  for  all.  Further- 
more in  that  country  they  have  neither  tenths,  nor  farm  fees,  nor 
lord's  dues,  nor  licenses,  nor  inheritance  taxes — in  a  word  none  of 
those  many  taxes,  without  doubt  necessary,  that  most  governments 
resort  to,  to  procure  money.  Each  one  in  the  words  of  the  Scrip- 
tures eats  his  bread  in  peace  under  his  own  fig  tree." 
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"O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint 
Agricolas,  quibus  procul  discordibus  armis 
Fundit   humi   facilem  victum  justissima  tellus." 

—Virgil.^ 

The  number  of  senators,  counsellors,  counties,  and  even  towns 
is  dependent  only  on  the  population  without  limitation  by  the  State. 
As  soon  as  a  certain  number  of  settlers  are  brought  together  in  a 
district  newly  cleared,  they  form  a  new  district,  or  jurisdiction,  tn 
English  Township,  become  active  citizens  and  if  they  have  the 
requisite  qualifications,  are  voters  and  eligible  for  all  offices ;  for 
example,  the  new  settlement  of  Batavia  in  Genesee  upon  the  Tonne- 
wonta  river  obtained  the  right  to  be  the  chief  place  of  a  new  town- 
ship, and  its  residents  sent  the  following  year  a  deputy  to  the 
Assembly.  This  right  was  accorded  them  under  the  single  condi- 
tion of  building  a  prison  and  a  town-hall.  Batavia  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  covered  with  trees  six  years  ago.  After  these 
facts  I  ask  if  there  exists  in  the  world  a  country  that  ought  to  be 
more  dear  to  honest  and  industrious  men — friends  of  liberty  and 
equality? 

In  regard  to  religion  the  tolerance  there  is  absolute.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  State  guarantees  to  every  one  the  right  to  serve  the 
Supreme  Being  as  his  conscience  dictates,  provided  that  there  is  in 
his  doctrine  or  external  practice  nothing  contrary  to  the  good  morals 
and  the  peace  that  ought  to  exist  among  the  citizens.  Each  congre- 
gation (except  the  Dutch  and  Episcopalians  which  have  endow- 
ments-) is  bound  to  provide  by  a  tax  on  the  pews  of  the  church  or 
by  voluntary  contributions  for  the  expenses  of  the  church  and  the 
support  of  the  pastors.  To  whatever  sect  one  belongs  he  is  an 
elector  and  eligible.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sects  known  in 
New  York  and  the  number  of  their  congregations : 

Presbyterians,  English 87        Lutherans    12 

Reformed,  Dutch 66        Moravians   2 

Baptists    30        Methodists    i 

Episcopalians   26        Catholics    i 

(Juakers   20        Jews   i 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  absolute  toleration  that  reigns  in  that 
country  in  matters  of  religion,  I  will  cite  the  extraordinary  sect  of 
Shakers. 

They  came  from  England  to  New  York  in  177a.  and  having 
joined  with  a  few  of  their  brethren  that  they  found  there,  they 
settled  at  Nisqueunia^  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany.  They  there 
expounded  their  doctrines  and  made  many  proselytes.  They  would 
have  made  many  more  if  they  had  been  persecuted,  but  the  State  had 


I.  "O  farmers  all  too  blest,   could  they  but  know 

The  blessings  that  are  theirs,   for  whom   Earth   pours 

From  her  own  breast  an  easy  sustenance, 

Remote  from  war's  mellay,  most  righteous  Earth!" 

— Royd's  tr.   Virgil's  Second  Georgic. 

2.  This  was  true  of  New  York  City  only. — Tr. 

3.  Niskayuna,  on  the  Mohawk  eight  miles  from  Albany. — Ed. 
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the  sagacity  to  leave  them  entirely  alone.  Anna  Leese,^  whom  they 
called  "The  Elect  Lady,"  was  the  head  of  this  sect.  They  pretended 
that  she  was  the  woman  mentioned  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  Rev- 
elation, and  that  she  spoke  72  languages.  These  languages,  it  is 
true,  were  unintelligible  to  living  beings,  but  she  spoke  with  the 
dead.  She  gave  herself  out  as  the  mother  of  all  the  elect,  saying 
that  she  was  in  continual  labor  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  ana 
that  no  blessing  would  descend  from  on  high  but  through  her. 

The  Elect  Lady  asserted  that  she  was  immortal,  that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  coming,  and  that  her  followers  had  been  chosen  to 
judge  the  universe.  Her  death  put  an  end  to  the  comedy.  Their 
worship,  if  it  is  true  that  one  can  call  their  extravagant  practices 
by  that  name,  consists  of  singing,  dancing,  leaping,  kneeling, 
clapping  the  hands,  sighing,  sobbing,  and  above  all  whirling  on  their 
heels,  which  they  do  with  incredible  agility,  pretending  to  show  by 
it  the  omnipotence  of  God.  They  do  all  these  exercises  with  such 
violence  that  they  end  by  falling  in  convulsions.  From  which  the 
name  comes,  Shakers.     But  it  is  time  to  conclude. 

The  new  colonists  as  they  arrive  in  Genesee  buy  the  quantity  of 
land  that  suits  them.  It  is  ordinarily  100  pauses  [undetermined], 
choosing  it  wherever  there  are  vacant  lands.  They  pay  two  or  three 
piastres  [Spanish  dollars]  an  acre,  one-quarter  or  one-third  down 
and  the  balance  on  long  time.  However  if  they  lack  money  none  is 
demanded.  They  execute  a  mortgage  running  for  two  or  three  or 
four  years  without  interest.  After  this  term  they  begin  to  pay 
legal  interest,  a  tenth  of  the  principal,  and  that  year  by  year  until 
the  entire  debt  is  paid. 

The  American  Congress  has  forbidden  the  holders  of  land  to 
sell  or  lease  it  in  any  way  that  appears  to  introduce  the  feudalism 
of  Europe.  They  understand  that  if  that  has  brought  about  the 
modem  revolutions,  it  might  in  time  provoke  similar  ones  here. 
Thus  for  example  a  proprietor  cannot  legally  make  a  concession  ot 
land  to  a  planter  under  the  restraint  of  a  farm  fee  that  is  not  re- 
deemable,- even  if  it  were  only  one  farthing  per  acre.  This  measure 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  wise. 

So  much  for  the  planters  who  come  singly.  As  to  those  who 
would  form  an  association  of  poor  but  honest  and  industrious  fam- 
ilies, which  would  go  to  those  places  in  a  body,  they  could  obtain 
more  favorable  conditions.  Before  indicating  them  I  ought  to  give 
some  essential  and  preliminary  information. 

No  one  takes  it  upon  himself  either  to  send  out  colonists  to 
America  or  to  maintain  them  until  their  arrival  at  destination. 
Neither  does  any  one  make  them  any  sort  of  pecuniary  advance  for 
that  object.  To  be  admitted  to  participate  in  such  advantages  » 
condition,  sine  qua  non,  is  that  the  head  of  the  emigrating  family 
should  have  on  starting  from  his  country  the  sum  necessary  for  his 
transportation  and  maintenance.  That  would  not  be  less  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  louis  [$100.00  to  $120.00]  per  person.  At  one 
time  it  was  not  so  well  understood  and  advances  were  made.  It  re- 
sulted in  a  great  abuse.     Most  of  the  families  that  were  taken  to 


1.  Ann  Lee,  called  usually  "Mother  Ann." — Ed. 

2.  That  is,  under  a  permanent  or  irredeemable  ground-rent. — Tr. 
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America  were  no  sooner  arrived  than  they  decamped  and  went  to 
settle  elsewhere,  in  order  to  evade  the  payment  of  so  just  a  debt. 
It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  the  country  being  very  severe,  the  cred- 
itor would  obtain  one  after  another,  taking  the  body  for  the  debt, 
no  matter  to  what  part  of  the  State  he  had  gone.  But  that  required 
difficult  investigations  and  such  an  amount  of  quarrels  that  it  was 
thought  better  to  adopt  another  b3'stem.  i  hese  faithless  debtors 
arrested  and  condemned  to  work  until  the  debt  was  paid  made  a 
great  noise,  to  the  effect  that  Europeans  were  drawn  over  to  Amer- 
ica only  to  be  made  to  work  by  force  or  even  sold — a  calumny  jO 
absurd  as  to  need  no  refutation. 

Besides  the  times  have  changed.  America  is  no  longer  so  de- 
populated nor  land  so  low  in  price  that  it  can  be  thrown  at  the  head 
of  everybody.  They  regard  today  less  the  quantity  than  the  quality 
of  those  who  arrive.  They  have  already  too  many  bad  subjects, 
idlers,  gamblers,  drunkards,  without  the  precepts  of  religion.  It 
would  be  impolitic  to  add  to  the  number  and  nourish  a  gangrene 
that  would  end  by  corrupting  the  social  order.  Now  whatever  they 
say  a  certain  estate  is  always  a  guarantee  of  moralit}'.  The  rule  is 
not  general.  It  would  be  humiliating  to  the  poor  and  grievous  to 
the  sensible  man  to  think  that  it  should  be. 

That  settled,  what  are  the  conditions  that  an  association  of  a 
fair  number  of  farmers,  shepherds,  mechanics  or  workmen  could 
obtain  should  they  determine  to  go  to  the  New  World  and  setth 
in  Genesee? 

1°.  They  could  procure  a  leader,  intelligent  and  experienced, 
furnished  with  full  power,  and  provided  with  a  good  sum  of  money, 
who  would  care  for  their  interest,  charter  a  ship  for  their  transport, 
accompany  them,  locate  them  on  their  places,  and  provide  for  thi 
first  needs  of  the  embryo  colonv. 

2°.  They  would  build  houses  of  wood  and  put  in  them  the 
farm  tools. 

3°.  As  the  first  winter  is  always  difficult  and  as  it  requires  ex- 
penses, they  could  advance  to  each  father  of  a  family,  who  had 
bought  land,  40,  50,  or  60  piastres  [Spanish  dollars]  according  to 
need;  this  he  would  enjoy  two  years  without  interest,  and  which  he 
would  repay  at  the  end  of  that  time  with  part  of  the  produce  of  his 
harvest;  but  in  order  to  guarantee  this  debt  he  would  engage  to 
clear  on  the  land  he  had  bought  at  least  six  acres  a  year. 

4°.  They  would  set  aside  gratis  a  certain  number  of  acres  of 
the  best  land  for  the  good  of  the  community,  and  to  provide  after- 
ward for  such  local  expenses  as  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and 
orphans. 

5°.  They  would  assign  in  the  same  way  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  pastor,  a  doctor,  and  a  schoolmaster. 

6°.  They  would  hold  in  the  treasury  the  sum  of  $20,000,  which 
would  be  used  to  make  loans  to  builders  of  mills  and  other  factories. 
Also  for  the  opening  of  roads,  construction  of  bridges,  the  building 
of  a  town  hall,  a  church,  etc.  The  colonists  who  had  leisure  time 
would  do  work  of  that  sort  and  receive  a  salary  in  money,  or  if  it 
would  be  more  convenient  they  could  carry  their  day's  work  to  their 
account  current  and  deduct  it  from  their  debts. 
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7°.  They  would  establish  merchants  who  would  furnish  at  an 
honest  price  whatever  they  needed,  and  would  buy  to  take  to  the 
neighboring  markets  all  the  products  that  the  settler  had  to  sell. 

Finally,  when  the  colonists  were  of  a  sufificient  number  they 
would  procure  the  right  to  form  a  township,  send  a  representative 
to  the  Assembly  and  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  of  active  citizens. 

The  most  favorable  time  to  go  is  as  was  done  by  our  compatriots 
of  Basle,  February  or  March,  for  it  is  important  to  arrive  at  those 
places  before  the  end  of  April,  that  one  may  at  once  begin  work,  to 
have  a  good  season,  and  procure  a  good  harvest  for  the  winter 
following.  However  an  association  of  a  fair  number  could  send  out 
in  advance  the  young  and  vigorous  men,  who  would  form  a  sort  of 
advance  guard,  charged  to  begin  the  most  difficult  work.  In  this 
case  they  could  start  in  summer  in  order  to  have  the  autumn  and 
the  fine  days  of  winter  to  themselves  for  cutting  the  trees,  clearing 
the  country  and  preparing  the  land.  The  rest  of  the  colony,  notably 
the  women  and  children,  would  go  to  join  them  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  One  such  step  would  guard  against  the  greatest 
troubles. 

Let  those  who  are  determined  to  start  for  the  New  World  not 
act  rashly,  by  chance,  or  caprice.  They  would  run  the  risk  of 
making  a  foolish,  ill-advised  step,  of  which  they  would  have  to 
repent.  In  all  cases  why  should  they  not  take  advantage  of  the 
circumstances?  My  heart  bleeds  when  I  see  my  fellow  citizens 
leave  their  country  as  straying  sheep,  without  protection,  without  a 
leader.  I  do  not  tell  them  to  go.  I  do  not  tell  them  to  remain.  Let 
each  be  the  judge  of  his  own  case.  There  are  pros  and  cons.  The 
advantages  mingle  with  the  disadvantages.  Let  them  take  the 
balance.  I  have  given  them  some  notions  that  they  should  consider, 
some  advice  they  should  put  in  practice.  As  for  me  my  task  is  fin- 
ished. I  have  satisfied  the  most  urgent  need  of  my  heart,  which  will 
be  as  it  always  has  been  to  be  useful  to  my  fellows.  Terar  dum 
prosim.^ 

Shores  of  the  Ohio,  I  salute  you.  I  salute  you,  charming  hills  of 
the  Allegheny  and  the  Tonnewonta,  from  whose  summits  the  farmer 
looks  upon  the  limpid  surface  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  I  see  the  ma- 
jestic Leman  spread  under  my  windows.  Success  to  those  who  be- 
take themselves  to  your  shades ;  may  they  leave  in  Europe  their 
vices  and  their  misery  and  carry  with  them  only  their  virtues. 


I.  "I  will  waste  away  while  I  may  profit." 
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THE  MAP  IN  PASTOR  BRIDEL'S  BOOK. 

The  title  may  be  rendered  as  follows :  "Map  showing  part  of  the 
Genesee  country  which  the  Holland  Company,  along  with  Messrs. 
Williarh  and  John  Willink,  and  others,  have  purchased  in  the  back 
part  of  New  York  State.  They  are  now  sending  settlers  there,  and 
putting  it  under  cultivation." 

The  note  runs — 

"The  chain  of  mountains,  or  rather,  hills,  which  lies  at  the  north, 
is  formed  by  horizontal  beds  of  limestone;  its  perpendicular  height 
where  greatest  is  only  450  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario.  It 
is  there  is  found  Niagara  Fall  and  several  other  ver>'  picturesque 
cascades.  The  appearance  of  the  country,  whether  towards  the  north 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  or  south  to  the  Allegheny,  cannot 
better  be  described  than  by  saying  it  is  a  slightly  undulating  plain, 
watered  by  a  multitude  of  rivers  and  brooks.  There  is  no  swamp 
except  at  the  edge  of  lakes." 

As  noted  on  a  preceding  page,  the  map  is  copied  with  great  in- 
genuity from  the  Holland  Land  Co.'s  map  of  1800.  Buffalo  appears 
as  New  Amsterdam;  the  stream  is  marked  Buffalo  river,  as  it  had 
been  known  to  the  whites  at  least  since  1764.  The  Seneca  name  i"; 
also  given:  "Taseozvay,"  otherwise  To-se-o-way  or  Te-hos-e-ro-ron, 
"the  place  of  the  basswoods."  Other  points  of  special  interest  are 
the  designation  of  settlements  on  the  Niagara  from  Fort  Erie  north; 
of  the  Delaware  and  Seneca  villages  on  the  Cattaraugus ;  of  Corn- 
planter's  mill  ("motilin  d'Aheals")  on  the  Allegheny,  and  not  far 
from  it  the  missionary  station  established  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
approximately  the  Tunesassa  mission  school  of  to-day  ;  also  the  oil 
spring  ("source  bitumineuse" )  in  the  Willink  tract  on  the  headwaters 
of  Olean  creek. 


C  .A  R  T  E  n 

representant  la  partie  du 

GENESY   COUNTRY 


que  la  Cgmpagnie  hollandoise,  ainsi 
que  Mrs.  William  et  John  Willink  ct 
autrcs,  mit  acquise   sur  les  deirieres 

de  I'Etat  de  New -York. 

On  s'occupe  dans  ce  momeht  a  y  envoj-er 

des  colons ,  et  a  la  raettre  en  culture. 


REMARQ VE 

La  chalne  des  niontagnes  ou  plutdt 
des  coUines ,  qui  se  trouvent  au  Nord, 
est  formee  par  des  couches  horizon^ 
tales  dc  Pierre  caLcaire,  sa.  hauteur 
perpendiculaire  prise  du  point  le  plus 
eleven' est  que  dc  iSOpleds,  au.dessus 
du  niveau  du  Lac  Ontario.  C'est  Id. 
que  se  trouvent  le  saut  du  Niagara  et 
quelgues  out  res  cajcades  fort  plttores^ 
ques.  Vatpeet  de  la,  contree ,  solt'de 
celle  qui  s'ecend  au  Nord,  jusqu'aux 
lords  du  Lac  Ontario,  salt  de  celle 
qui  s'etend  au  JMldl ,  jusqu'd  la  riviere 
d' Allegany ,  ne  sauroit  mieux  (tre 
Indlque  qu'en  dlsant ,  que  c'est  une 
plaine  legerement  ondulee ,  et  arrosse 
d'une  multitude  dc  rivieres  et  dc 
rulsseaux. 

11  ne  s'!/  trouve  de  marais  gu'au  bord 
des  lacs 


Miles  Anglalses 
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